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STYLE IN SERMON-WRITING. 


I have long been impressed with the conviction that the 
style of the sermon at the present day is far removed from 
that of common conversation, especially from that of the 
conversation of the common people. On that account in 
great measure it is that the sermon is often hard to be un- 
derstood, or attracts and impresses too little the mind of the 
hearer. The sermon has, in some respects, a bad name. 
People sometimes say they don’t want to be preached to. 
Some people think that nobody reads sermons printed for 
the public. The frequent reporting of sermons in city news- 
papers, and the sale of many printed volumes, show that the 
idea is somewhat incorrect; but the remark discovers to us 
that the sermon is not to the taste of large portions of the 
public ; and the dislike, perhaps, is not due to a dislike to 
religion itself, nor to the ideas altogether with which relig- 
ion is illustrated, but often greatly to the form in which 
religion is presented. 

The quotation is frequently repeated, that “style is the 
man”; and the sentiment intended to be conveyed by the 
expression is, that it is scarcely worth while for an individ- 
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ual to attempt any improvement in his style of writing; 
that his way is born with him, as his face is, and his figure, 
or his mental dispositions are ; and that, if an alteration were 
possible, it could only be brought about by such previous 
alteration as a man shouid make in his intellectual peculiari- 
ties, or even in his moral, social, and religious habitudes. 
But possibly the language is used too much as an excuse 
for declining what may at first seem a hard work; for it 
seems a most unwelcome requisition, when the mind is full 
of thought, and is urgent to deliver itself, then to be expected 
to pause at words to consider them, or then to seek new ar- 
rangements of ideas, or to inquire then into the habits of 
mind of those who are to be addressed, and to discover in 
what way the receiver can easiest receive what the giver is 
impelled to give. 

But to say that, the style is the man, is somewhat like say- 
ing a man’s manners are the man; and yet, though one’s 
manners are dependent much on his native dispositions and 
acquired principles, we make an unqualified demand on sel- 
fish people, that they shall get a better morai education, and 
learn purer principles of conduct, before they shall be wel- 
comed into respectable society. And great changes are con- 
tinually made in the manners of the young, at least; who 
learn not only the forms of agreeable society, but also to 
feel that it is wrong before God, and shameful before men, 
to live the selfish life, and to intrude one’s selfish manners 
on the comfort of other persons. And the wise mother does 
not, just at the moment when her boy is going into compary, 
then first attempt that moral instruction which shall make 
him an agreeable companion, but in all her earlier influ- 
ences seeks so to impress his mind that courteous disposi- 
tions shall be, with him, a natural outflow from well-accepted 
and habitual principles. So the style of the writer is not 
alone to be constructed at the moment when the pen is on 
the paper, or the ‘words are forming in the mind. It is to be 
the result of the wise and right intentions of the writer or 
speaker, of his interest in others, the pleasure he has in their 
enjoyment of his discourse, or the faithfulness with which 
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he would urge on them the truth they should receive. Such 
a spirit on his part is, indeed, the result of his moral, his 
social, and his religious character. That character he makes 
by the inmost principles of his being. If his character is 
formed sometimes with some degree of slowness, yet at the 
earliest adoption of a principle which may have a thousand 
manifestations, some manifestations are likely to show them- 
selves at once. If it should be a long time before a man be- 
lieving in the Christian religion should learn the largest 
exemplifications of Christian principle, and, desirous at the 
beginning to benefit his fellowmen, still might not learn in 
very many years how, for instance, as a capitalist to use his 
means with wisdom; or as an employer to maintain the 
wisest relationship to those in his employ; or might not 
learn to found a college, or build tenement-houses on 
some wise plan, — yet such a one might very early learn to 
do much good with his money, and by his words, tones, man- 
ners, and in many other small ways of habitual conduct. So 
might a man who felt himself called on to instruct his fellow- 
beings, and saw the responsibility which had devolved upon 
him, not only make to himself in years the character which 
should happily express itself in his style of writing and 
speaking, but at once his style in very many respects might 
become more adapted to the recipiency of the minds of others, 
according to the increasing interest and pleasure he felt in 
them. 

Some are ready to say, that if a man has the truth in him, 
and holds it with any earnestness and faithfulness of mind, 
he will rightly express himself without further thought on 
his part. Yet we should not say that to a young missionary, 
acquainted only with the English language, who should go 
to preach the Gospel in Central Africa. Nor should we say 
that to a Channing or a Chalmers, who, moved by his philan- 
thropy, should want to go to the back alleys of a city to 
minister to the poor. Plainly it is not everybody that can 
talk with everybody; and even when people are pursuing 
the same objects and with the same thoughts, they cannot 
always understand one another’s familiar speech. What a 
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test it would be of a preacher’s adaptedness to his people, if 
he should talk over his next Sunday’s sermon with some 
member of his congregation, of the average degree of culture, 
in the same words and paragraphs which he is to use in his 
public address! Or, indeed, if instead of being himself in 
a pulpit with a barricade to defend him, and his people seated 
with their families railed off in separate pews, he should be 
placed in the midst of a crowd of standing people, himself 
elevated only on some low platform to address them, we sup- 
pose then he might question whether the pulpit style of 
address would not be wholly awkward and unsuitable. 

It is true that if the preacher is fully inspired with the 
message he has to convey, it will be given him in that hour 
what he shall speak; yet he will be likely in his most sol- 
emn moment still to use the language and the way of thought 
to which he is most habituated. If he were for the most of 
his life a student in the seclusion of his own apartment, 
mostly ignorant of the faces of men, and unfamiliar in the 
intercourse of society, his style of thought and word would 
probably be very different from what it would be, if he had 
left the Merchants’ Exchange, or the crowds of the court- 
room to become a scholar and a preacher. The course of 
philosophical and theological studies which one preacher has 
pursued will be likely to give him a very different utterance 
from that of one who has studied philanthropic movements 
more, and has personally been engaged with the ignorant and 
the poor to help and redeem them. As the nabits of men’s 
lives are infinitely various, so will be the way in which, if they 
are preachers, they will be likely to meet the people. Some, 
let their piety be ever so great, will find themselves limited 
and almost speechless; and others will be able to say, “ Our 
mouth is open unto you; our heart is enlarged.” Some will 
speak with skill, and some unskilfully; one tediously and 
another attractively, let their piety and their scholarship be 
just the same. ; 

In one respect a great change might easily be made in 
pulpit address, if preachers were aware of the opportunity 
and believed in the importance of the change; and that is in 
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the substitution, as far as possible, of words of English origin 
for those derived from the Latin and Greek. A lover of the 
English language will have much to say about the superiority 
of its native over its engrafted element. Its difference is 
much that of native wild flowers over exotics. It is true 
the dahlia may be larger than the dandelion, the lily from 
Japan more showy than the bell which swings in our mead- 
ows of grain; and the garden cultivated with science and 
care may, with its gravelled walks and trim beds, awaken a 
more lively admiration than the forest or the field where 
scarcely foot of man has trod. But if we were to ask the 
world of people, Would you like to have all the wild wood 
and native scene changed into a garden, and cultivated like a 
pleasure-ground? they would tell us there is no comparison 
to be made between the loveliness of flowers in the midst of 
the scenes where nature has placed them and all the ele- 
gance which thought and money can procure; and we may 
say, in addition, the moral and religious influences of nature 
untouched by art are far superior. The words of English 
derivation, or the style that is especially full of them, remind 
us as we read them of the people, of their homes, their loves, 
their good and their evil, of childhood and age, and all the 
variety of life. They are human. Not that Latin and 
Greek were not once lisped in nurseries, and prattled by 
childhood, and whispered by lovers beneath the hawthorne 
shade, and heard by heaven from the silent cell of prayer, 
or the devotions of great assemblies; but not in our day, or 
as known by us. But we did ourselves prattle; and in all 
other relationships of human life and experience of the 
human heart we have been more particularly familiar with 
the simple speech of our own native tongue. Yet -not asso- 
ciation of mind alone commends the language to our affec- 
tions, though that were a reason of great force in pleading 
for the use of it. It is not alone that one who uses it seems 
to show a genial temper, and so attracts us and binds us to 
his page; by reason of our early use, it has an intelligible- 
ness that is not to be found in an equal degree in any foreign 
element. 
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But, as preachers, we are in a certain degree all college 
men, and educated to the use of words of foreign derivation. 
It is true in a certain sense, that we are college educated, 
whether we have been students or not within college walls ; 
for the college is a very influential institution; it claims to 
educate the best scholars and send forth the best thinkers. 
The time was when its claim was true; and, whether true 
now or not, its claim is allowed by large classes of people to 
such an extent, that the college may be said to set the fashion 
in which books are to be written; and the world follows 
very readily and gladly the example. But college men are 
educated in Latin and Greek. They become particularly 
familiar with all that portion of our own language which is 
derived from those ancient tongues. A college student at 
the age of twenty has often read more pages of Latin and 
Greek authors than of those English authors whose style is 
most free from the admixture of foreign elements; and he 
has not only read such ancient and foreign authors most, but 
he has dwelt with most consideration upon the words they 
have used, has traced those words most diligently to their 
roots, has pursued them most thoroughly into the various 
ramifications of their use, and investigated most their various 
meanings. As an adornment to his own style of composition 
and conversation, he is quite as likely to quote Horace and 
Homer as Chaucer or Spencer; perhaps more likely. And 
when he comes out from college, and writes for the public, he 
uses very likely what he considers the elevated style he has 
learned from the ancients. The rest of the world of writers, 
reverencing the college as the highest seat of learning, imi- 
tates as much as possible the style he writes in. And this 
course of.study and this kind of practice have gone on among 
us for many hundred years. And if much good has come 
from the study of Cicero and Livy, Horace and Homer, and 
if the English language has thereby been greatly enriched, 
much evil has come also, and our English style become over- 
laid with much that is cumbersome and unattractive, and 
unintelligible to many minds. 

There is another consideration important to be brought 
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into view, which shows a source of great injury to the style 
of the pulpit address. It has been a principle among the 
more highly educated people of the world, to separate them- 
selves in many ways from other and less educated folks. It 
is one of the most common weaknesses of people to be exclu- 
sive, to fence themselves around by manners, dress, equipage> 
style of house and furniture, and morals and religion also’ 
from the rest of the world. The smaller their own circle, the 
greater some esteem themselves to be. The farther from 
man we put ourselves, the nearer we think ourselves to the 
god we fashion and the heaven we believe in. In Egypt 
the priest had an interior theology for the initiated, an ex- 
terior one for the common people. The Jews separated 
themselves as a peculiar people from other nations, and had 
for ages a God of their own apparently, who was not a God 
for other peoples. The Greeks called all others besides 
themselves barbarians. As Mr. Emerson says, certain Eng- 
lish ladies on the Continent spoke to the natives among 
whom they were visiting, and called them “ foreigners,” and 
spoke of themselves as “English.” The Hindoo divides 
the people into various ranks by impassable boundaries. In 
early Christianity there was one kind of morals even for the 
religious, and another kind for the people who carried on the 
affairs of the world, who provided food and clothes and 
shelter for the good. The priest must not marry. The rest 
of the world, who could not expect to be good, were allowed 
to be husbands aud wives. The spirit of exclusiveness man- 
ifested in religious and secular orders was manifested no 
less in the so-called learned professions. The lawyer, sepa- 
rated by dress from others, was separated no less by his 
forms of law and speech. The physician writes his prescrip- 
tions, not only those where accuracy cannot otherwise be 
had, but most others also, in Latin, and talks with his pa- 
tients about organs of the body and remedial agents in such 
a style, that the patient scarcely knows whether he is to be 
treated for a pain in his head, or an ache in his toes; nor 
whether he is to take tea and coffee or whiskey for a bever- 
age, or roast beef or oat-meal porridge for his food. This 
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general exclusiveness is shown in the fondness for secret 
societies, Phi-Beta-Kappas, Alpha-Delta-Rhos, Masons and 
Grangers; for the various guilds of trades, whose attractive- 
ness was in their secrecies and non-admittances, as much as 
in the more grossly selfish desire to keep the profits of trade 
to themselves. It is shown even in the earliest develop- 
ments of childhood, wherein nothing is more common than 
to hear it said, “I know something you don’t know,” and, 
“ What will you give, if I'll tell you a segret?” 

This feature of human nature, which seeks to set a higher 
value on one’s self by separation from the rest of the world, 
so common as to be nearly universal, doubtless has largely 
influenced the profession of the preacher. He has within 
the last twenty-five or fifty years laid aside, in his street-walk 
at least, the gown and bands; though, when I was a young 
man, the Unitarian minister of Boston put on his pulpit array 
at home on a Sunday, and walked to meeting unconcernedly 
through the streets with it on. He wears, if he likes, a 
black neck-cloth now; though, as late as when I left the 
Divinity School, no minister would venture to appear in the 
pulpit without a white one. Sometimes now he wears a 
modest dress of gray, a white vest in summer, and a gold 
watch-guard ; but he never wore these until within some ten 
or twenty years. But separated in all his external appear- 
ance as he was a few years since from others, so that on the 
side walk, in the book-store, in the stage-coach, he would be 
known for a preacher, it is very natural to suppose that like 
other scholarly men he was influenced to the use of a style 
of language, which should also mark him out as separated 
from the common mind. 

It has always been the fashion with some writers, perhaps 
ever since the English language was formed and written, to 
introduce as much as possible of the ancient foreign element. 
This element is supposed by many to give elevation to style. 
Young writers are particularly desirous to make use of it, 
It shows learning ; and many people like to show such learn- 
ing as they have acquired. The young scholar rejoices in 
all his acquisition of new words, and feels himself so much 
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the richer in consequence. He goes by it, as it were, to the 
head of his class. Dr. O. W. Holmes tells in one of his 
articles, with what envy he listened to Margaret Fuller, 
when they were both school-children, and she made use of 
the word “trite,” quite off from the line of well-known 
English. At what time in life is it that the young writer 
becomes old enough to see the conceit and affectation of such 
conduct on his part, and to come back again to common- 
sense, simplicity, and the world? Perhaps he never reaches 
that important age. He forms a second nature; he is quite 
unconscious of his affectation; he finds that he writes like 
most of the rest of the world. So that, at last, it is only 
some rarely gifted writer that can return to simplicity of 
diction ; and the world acknowledges his use of simple, nat- 
ural language asa title to the attention of readers of the 
best taste and to a lasting fame. 

The use of the foreign and ancient element in our lan- 
guage was very largely increased by the influence, a hundred 
years ago, of Dr. Samuel Johnson. He had himself said, 
and left it on record, that “whoever wishes to attain an 
English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not 
ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes 
of Addison.” But wise, shrewd, and learned as he was, he 
had not wit to receive his own advice. He had, just before 
his day, the example and influence of the simplicity of Dean 
Swift, who wrote also with great power, and with sufficient 
grace and neatness. He had Dr. Goldsmith as his intimate, 
whose Vicar of Wakefield is found one of the most remarkable 
examples of simple, neat, and graceful writing that the lovers 
of English have known. Possibly had Dr. Johnson so believed 
and attempted, he could himself have written English, and 
not as some one has called it, “ Johnsonese,” though Gold- 
smith expressed his doubts about the ability of the great 
moralist; for we recall that when Dr. Johnson rather smiled 
at the humble attempt of Goldsmith to write fables, and 
asked, “ Who couldn’t make little fishes talk?” Goldsmith 
replied, “You couldn’t; you would make them talk like 
great whales.” Fifty years ago Rasselas and The Rambler 
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were still read. In the early part of this century the influ- 
ence of Dr. Johnson was very marked in newspapers and 
periodicals, the writers of which attempted to show off them- 
selves and overbear their readers by “words of learned 
length and thundering sound.” And when one turns back 
to read in the columns of the Boston Centinel or Philadel- 
phia Port-Folio how “Sempronius” or “Camillus” would 
set forth his views on the encroachments of the British Par- 
liament, or upon the course of Washington in reference to 
Jay’s treaty, he feels as if he was lumbering along over a 
heavy road in an old-fashioned stage-coach. Our newspaper 
and magazine writers, it is believed, do far better at the pres- 
ent day. The world has less admiration for what is termed 
“fine writing,” less patience with writers who are attempt- 
ing self-display ; and has not time enough for any but those 
who aim directly at the mark, and intend to reach it by the 
quickest means; not that, with the improvement in sim- 
plicity, many faults, such as the show of smartness, have not 
also been fallen into, and the mistake sometimes made of a 
style so humble as to fall into vulgarity itself. 

It is necessarily admitted, that much that is to be said, at 
the present day, cannot be said by the use of Anglo-Saxon 
English alone. We have ideas in our minds now that our 
humble ancestors—some “Gurth,” perhaps, or “ Wamba,” 
born thralls of Cedric, feeding his pigs in the woods of 
Rotherwood, as the opening of Ivanhoe tells us of — were 
incapable of entertaining ; and time and science have taught 
us far more than was known by the most learned, in the ages 
of the earliest chroniclers. Our language is none the poorer 
for its importations, if in some instances it is none the richer. 
In many instances, we have to acknowledge our unspeakable 
indebtedness to writers and thinkers, who have given us 
their thought in a language so expressive and compact that 
Anglo-Saxon alone could not be compared to it. What I 
would urge is, that the ancient and foreign element is too 
much used; and that the preacher especially should: make 
himself familiar with what is sometimes called “ home-spun 
English,” as better than what has come out of the great 
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manufactory, whose moving power is not especially human, 
but rather of some strange scientific machinery. Some min- 
isters have been celebrated for the plainness of their talk. I 
remember hearing Bernard Whitman —who, nearly fifty years 
ago, was among the most influential of our Unitarian writers, 
and most acceptable of our preachers, and, if I rightly 
recall, acceptable among the learned at Cambridge as among 
the spinners at Waltham where he was settied,— say that, 
when he was writing his sertion, he always imagined he had 
before him a young man of intelligent mind, but little edu- 
cation, to whom he was addressing himself; and he felt if he 
could make himself comprehended by such a young man, he 
was sure of his audience at large. And we call to mind the 
great lawyer who said, that, in pleading before a jury, he 
selected always the most stupid of them all to direct his 
remarks to, thinking the others would understand, of course, 
if he was made to. There was justice and humanity in such 
a course. Dr. Guthrie, of the Scotch Free Church, it is said, 
wrote his sermons out in full, and pronounced them accord- 
ing to what he had written; yet that he had in them all the 
simplicity and brilliancy which sometimes only the extempo- 
raneous speaker can exhibit. But he was a man of wonder- 
ful imagination ; and in writing, it is known, he had a clear 
sense of his audience before him; and he wrote, speaking 
his words out loud, and addressing his people while he was 
writing, as much as if they were really present before him. 
Some will conceive that there is a natural dignity for the 
pulpit that must not be departed from, and that simple and 
common words will much detract from it; but real dignity 
depends very little on external means and appearances. 
The mahogany barricade and architectural grandeur and 
damask upholstery will help but little the truth of God and 
his commissioned messenger. There was no lack of dignity 
in a pulpit made of a little boat out on the Sea of Galilee; 
nor in another which was only a well-curb in Samaria; yet 
what words of life were uttered from those humble positions! 
Nor is the dignity of the pulpit essentially that of rhetoric ; 
though when a man of piety and love, who is, at the same 
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time, a scholar, takes his place in it, his rhetoric will be likely 
to be chaste and scholarly. That “ God is a Spirit, to be wor- 

- Shipped in spirit and in truth” was not spoken by unhal- 
lowed lips; and the crowd heard how the sower went forth 
to drop his seed upon moistened furrows, or waste them on 
dry ground, only to feel in the familiar scenes presented in 
the parable, how lofty was the moral position of the person 
who addressed them. 

Plainness is not rudeness; and it may be the furthest pos- 
sible from vulgarity. A man may speak of a spade and call 
it a spade, or a pig and call it a pig, in the pulpit, and be 
wholly elegant and acceptable to the most delicate and re- 
fined in taste. The colloquial coarseness which the pulpit 
sometimes descends to use, must be esteemed a great offence ; 
and people of taste and piety can no more endure it than 
they can, in the summer season, the buzzing about them of 
those big-bellied flies that have just come from feeding in 
the butcher’s stall. One needn’t like the language at all, 
which bears the least approach to the “slang” that conver- 
sation sometimes indulges in. There is probably no word 
necessary to be used in the pulpit that has not stood the 
test of the best English writers. Figures of speech that 
have no meaning, except as time and place give it, and which 
the changing time will shortly move out of existence, are 
quite too low for the sacredness of pulpit address. It is 
true that boys who “run with the machine” (to quote a 
phrase because it is expressive), may understand and be im- 
pressed by low words and figures of speech common to them- 
selves ; but such expressions are not understood by all, and 
the pulpit addresses itself to all. Ladies do not understand 
them; young maidens do not; children do not; and many 
men of business have never fallen into company so low as to 
use them. 

And it is not necessary to descend to any low words or 
coarse expressions, in order to be understood or to be impres- 
sive. Indeed, every such expression, if, as Hamlet says, it 
makes the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve; and it must distort in the minds of the last the im- 
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pression sought to be conveyed. Wit may be honest, and not 
inelegant. Humor may excite a smile, and yet in all chaste- 
ness may touch the heart with sympathy, or raise it with 
faith. There ought to be some conscientiousness in the style 
we write or speak in, as well as in our choice of subjects, in 
thoughts that we range in, and temper we would inspire. 
Indeed, the more we are moved by conscience, by humanity, 
and piety, the more careful and pure, necessarily, will our 
diction become. Our language ought always to be fit cloth- 
ing for our thought, as a man’s dress is always some token 
of what kind of a man he is; and those just expressions 
should be chosen, that any change we may make in them 
would be like putting on clothes that were made for some 
other person of different form or different occupation. There 
are not a thousand coverings for our ideas. When we read 
the best writers of prose or verse, we are charmed with their 
language; but it is partly because we feel its adaptation to 
their thoughts and moods. We are impressed as much by 
the reserve, the continence, the purity, which would say just 
what was committed to them to say, as we are by the mes- 
sage itself which they deliver; and such purity of inten- 
tion, such elevation of principle, inwrought into our very 
being, will, I suppose, make us masters of an elevated style, 
however simple and humble it may be. 

EDGAR BUCKINGHAM. 


(To be concluded.) 
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RECENT ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN 
RESEARCHES.* 


As the geologist is digging down to the foundation of the 
mountains to learn from the rocky strata the age and struct- 
ure, and the plants and animals of the ancient earth, so the 
archeologist is digging down to the foundations of ancient 
cities and mausoleums to learn from their exhumed ruins 
and relics the manners and customs and culture of ancient 
peoples. The fragment of a bone of a fish gave to Agassiz a 
clue to_the size and structure and habits and age of this 
denizen of the pre-Adamic ocean. The fragment of a tablet, 
taken from the buried ruins of palaces, destroyed thousands 
of years ago, or an obscure hieroglyphic, almost illegible, on 
the sarcophagus of a pre-Mosaic tomb, gives George Smith a 
hint of the ancient record of the deluge, or furnishes to 


* Monument de Ninive, Paris, 5 vols., 1849-50; and Memoire sur l’Ecriture Cunei- 
Sorm Assyrienne, Paris, 1849. By M. Botta. 


Nineveh and its Remains, 2 vols., London, 1851; Nineveh and Babylon, 1 vol., 


London, 1853; Monuments of Nineveh, London, 1851; Second Series, London, 1853. By 
AustiniH. Layard, M.P. 


Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiana. With an Account of the Exca- 


vations at Wurka, the Erech of Nimrod, etc. etc. By William Kennett Loftus, F.G.S. 
1 vol., London, 1857. 


Bemerkungen zur Inschrift eines Thongefiisses mit niniv. Keilschrift, Géttingen, 
1850-51. By A. Grotefend. 


Memoir on Babylonian and Assyrian Inscriptions, London, 1854; and numerous 
papers in the London Atheneum from 1851 to 186%. By Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, 
K.C.B., D.C.L., ete., ete. 


The Five Great Monarchies of the Eastern World, etc. By George Rawlinson, M.A. 
Second Edi'ion. 3 vols. London, 1871. 


Assyrian Discoveries. An Account of Explorations and Discoveries on the Site of 
Nineveh, during 1873 and 1874. By George Smith, of the Department of Oriental 
Antiquities, British Museum, author of History of Assurbanipal, etc., etc. With 
Illustrations. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1875. lvol. 8vo. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis. Containing the Description of the Creation, 
the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Timesjof the Patriarchs and 
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Young a key to the history of the Pharaohs. The dis- 
coveries; no less instructive than surprising, which have 
been made in geology in the last quarter of a century have 
been rivalled, if not surpassed, by the marvellous results 
which have repaid the labors of Oriental archeologists. 

The secrets of early Egyptian civilization are revealed by 
the labors of Champollion, Young, Wilkinson, Lepsius, and 
Mariette Bey. The buried cities of the great valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris are exhumed by Botta and Layard 
and Rawlinson and Loftus and Oppert and Smith and 
Rassam. The sacred ruins of Jerusalem and Bethlehem, as 
well as the blasted cities of the plain and the rocky defences 
of Petra, are measured and numbered by Robinson and 
Wilson and Warren. The Trojan war and Achilles and 
Agamemnon are rescued from the mythologists by the exca- 
vations at Troy and Mycenae, made by Schliemann. And 
Cesnola has given us the arts and manners of the ancient 
Cyprians, as revealed in their tombs which had been closed 
for more than twenty centuries. .And the work of exhuma- 
tion, collection, and translation is still going on with increas- 
ing enthusiasm and success. As soon as the spade falls from 
the hand of one exhausted laborer, it is taken up by another. 
As one brain dizzies and dies, studying these almost illegible 
symbols — beasts, birds, insects, wedges — another, fresh 
and strong, takes its place and renews the search and solves 
the half-explained riddle. A history of these discoveries 
would be a grand incentive to archeological studies; and the 
light which they throw upon the dark regions of biblical 
criticism should encourage all scholars of the sacred classics 
not to suspend their dabors, however futile they may have 
been up to this hour. The next broken tablet discovered 
may settle the doubt, the next trinket found may explain 
the custom, the next tomb opened may fix the chronology. 
But it is not the purpose of this article to give such a his- 
tory, however great the temptation. My ambition will be 
fully satisfied if I can interest the reader in the discoveries 
made within the last thirty or forty years in the wonderful 
ruins of ancient Nineveh and Babylon and their vicinity, 
especially in those of Nineveh. 
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Babylon was situated upon the lower Euphrates, the 
river passing through the city. Nineveh was situated upon 
the eastern bank of the upper Tigris, about three hundred 
miles north of Babylon. In the immediate neighborhood of 
these immense cities were others which would have been 
counted large had they not been cast into the deepest shade 
by their neighbors. At least fifteen ancient cities have been 
identified, where utter desolation now dwells. Almost with- 
out exception, they appear to the eye of the traveller great 
heaps of sand, extending sometimes, as in the case of Nine- 
veh, four miles, and rising in irregular mounds in some 
places one hundred feet, so that they are seen across the 
level plain at a distance of twenty miles. Very little solid 
wall remains above the surface, as it was built of very per- 
ishable sun-dried brick. 

It may be well to describe the locality of the chief of these 
cities before proceeding to an account of the discoveries made 
in them. Nine miles north of Nineveh is Khorsabad, which is 
chiefly noted as embracing the ruins, over a mile square, of the 
Palace of Sargon, which was rebuilt or enlarged by his son 
Sennacherib, 700 B.C., and as being the beginning of the 
excavations made by Botta, 1842. Twenty miles south of 
Nineveh is Calah, now called Nimroud, mentioned in Gene- 
sis x., 12, which is now about a mile from the Tigris. The 
ruins cover about half the space occupied by those of Nine- 
veh, or not far from a thousand acres. Twenty miles farther 
south, or forty miles from Nineveh, are the ruins of Asshur, 
now called Kileh Sherghat, as large as those of Calah. The 
principal mound is a square two and a half miles in circuit, 
and one hundred feet high. It is conjectured that Resen, a 
city mentioned, Genesis x., 12, is represented by ruins at the 
village of Selamieh, about ten miles south of Nineveh; but 
novexcavations have been made there to identify it. Nineveh 
is‘also spoken of as one of the cities built in Assyria or 
Asshur by Nimrod, the founder of states, the ancient pio- 
neer. Genesis x., 11, should read, “ And he [Nimrod] went 
forth out of that land [Babylonia] and builded Nineveh and 
[even ?] the city of streets”; referring perhaps to its size in 
the time of the writer. 
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We now pass down the valley about two hundred miles, 
and over to the Euphrates, where are the ruins of Babylon, 
in the land of Shinar [the two rivers], Genesis x., 10, where 
it is called Babel. “The chief ruins cover a space about 
three miles long, and from one to two broad, consisting 
mainly of three great masses or mounds,” in a line nearly 
parallel with the old bed of the river Euphrates, and over 
one hundred feet high; one of them rises to the height of 
one hundred and forty feet,—the work of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the great monarch. 

Proceeding southwesterly from Babylon, about twenty- 
five miles, we come to Birs-i-Nimroud, or Borsippa, where 
are the remains of an immense temple erected by Merodach, 
700 B.C., and rebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar, 600 B.C. The 
mound is two hundred feet high, and the base two hundred 
and seventy-two feet square, as measured by Sir H. C. Raw- 
linson. It is one of the most remarkable mounds in this 
region. If, instead of going to Borsippa, we go south- 
easterly sixty miles, along an old empty canal, and then 
through an almost impassable marsh, we come to the ruins 
of ancient Calneh, Genesis x., 10, now called Niffer, and by 
the Talmud, Nopher. The ruins extend over a mile, and in 
some places are seventy feet high. It would seem by the 
ruins that a city of considerable size stood here even after 
the Christian era. The place is now thirty miles from the 
river, showing the great change wrought during four thou- 
sand years in lower Mesopotamia or ancient Shinar. 

About sixty miles south of Niffer, or Calneh, we come to 
Wurka, the ancient Erech, Genesis x., 10, which stands 
about four miles from the river as it now runs. The ruins 
are two miles in diameter, and in some places the old wall 
has been found forty feet high. The mound is sometimes 
one hundred feet high, and all around, for three miles, pot- 
tery and other relics and ruins are scattered, as if the city 
extended, at some period, very much beyond the present 
walls. While excavating here, in 1850, Mr. Loftus found 
the “flat bricks of a wall, which were cemented with thick 
layers of bitumen, stamped or inscribed with eight lines of 
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complicated monogrammic characters,” of which he gives an 
illustration, and which Rawlinson translates as follows: 
“ Beltis, his lady, has caused Urukh (?), the pious chief, 
king of Hur, and king of the land (?) of Akkad to build a 
temple to her.” “Urukh was King of Chaldea 2100 B.C. 
Fifteen miles east of Erech are the ruins of Larsa, Senkereh, 
or Ellasar. They are a mile and a half in diameter, and 
seventy feet high. The surrounding country is so level that 
they are seen at the distance of seventeen miles. And lastly, 
not to weary the reader, there are the ruins of old Ur, the 
home of Abraham, now {called Mugheir, or the Bitumined. 
These ruins are about thirty miles south of Larsa, and on the 
west side of the river Euphrates, about six miles from its 
present bed, and over one hundred miles southeasterly from 
Babylon. These ruins are about half a mile in diameter, 
and seventy feet high. In some of the earliest inscriptions 
are constant mention of the “ships of Ur,” and it is not 
improbable that the Persian Gulf extended nearly as far 
inland as here four thousand years ago. From this region 
the Phenicians emigrated, and Etruria, in Italy, is supposed 
to have been colonized from Pheenicia. It is, at any rate, a 
curious fact, that carvings are found in the ruins of old 
Etruscan cities of the same peculiar style as those found in 
these cities of Shinar. And as Nineveh was a colony of 
Shinar, resemblances are found between its relics and those 
of Etruria. Nor is this all. The account of the creation, as 
preserved in the Etruscan traditions, most nearly of all 
others resembles that in the first chapter of Genesis, showing 
that both had a common origin; the one preserved by the 
posterity of Abraham, the other by the emigrants to Phe- 
nicia and the colonists of Etruria. 

These are a portion only, but far the.most important por- 
tion, of the ruins in Mesopotamia, which are challenging the 
labor and scholarship of the students of both England and 
the Continent. It is time that their labors and studies 
should receive our attention. 

In 1842, M. Botta commenced excavations. He was 
French Consul at Mosul, situated on the west bank of the 
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Tigris, opposite the ruins of Nineveh, which are nearly 
limited to two portions of the old city; and are named 
Kouyunjik, from the hamlet built on it, and Nebbi Yunas, as 
if the tomb of the old prophet, Jonah. These two districts 
of the ruins are about three-quarters of a mile apart, and 
separated by a small mill-stream. Kouyunjik covers about a 
hundred acres, and is ninety-five feet high. The name signi- 
fies “a little sheep.” Nebbi Yunas covers forty acres, and 
is one hundred feet high; and both are about a mile from 
the present bed of the river Tigris. 

Not being successful in his diggings at Kouyunjik, M. Botta 
went to wark on the mound of Khorsabad, nine miles north, 
where, from reports, he had reason to hope for success. He 
unearthed the Palace of Sargon, opened its halls and cham- 
bers, “faced with slabs of gypsum, carved all over with 
mythological figures, battle scenes, and long inscriptions in 
the cuneiform character.” Adjoining the palace, he opened 
the ruins of a temple, decorated with six winged bulls, making 
a splendid collection which was deposited in the Louvre, in 
Paris. M. Botta returned to France in 1846. The result of 
his labors is given in five volumes, 1849-50, entitled Monu- 
ment de Ninive. 

Austin H. Layard visited the region in 1840, and in 1845 
commenced excavations himself at Nimroud, or ancient Calah 
[Genesis x., 11], and soon discovered the remains of two 
palaces, and several other buildings. At Kouyunjik he 
opened out the great palace of Sennacherib, and discovered 
one of the enormous gates of the city. He had the courage 
to attack the mound of Nebbi Yunas, though held sacred by 
Mussulmans. He was rewarded by discovering the Palace 
of Esarhaddon, son of Sennacherib. At a later day, Layard 
opened the great Palace of Esarhaddon at Nimroud, two 
hundred and twenty feet long, and one hundred broad. The 
slabs had been so injured by fire that it was impossible to 
move them. Cylinders and slabs and images of kings, cov- 
ered with the mysterious cuneiform characters, were found 
everywhere. Bricks were also stamped with them, indicat- 
ing, as was afterwards found, the name of the monarch who 
erected the edifice. 
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While excavating in Kouyunjik, in the discovered Palace 
of Assurbanipal, the son of Esarhaddon [about 650 B.C.], 
and who is thought to be the same as Sardanapalus II., Mr. 
Layard opened a couple of small chambers, the entrance to 
which was guarded by fish-gods, which were found to con- 
tain the priceless treasures of the Royal Library,— the very 
“house of the rolls” of Ezra vi., 1 (?), and which he rightly 
named “the Chambers of Records.” Historical records, all 
manner of public documents, mythological legends, deeds, 
contracts, signed and sealed, natural history, zodlogy, botany, 
mineralogy, mathematics, grammar, were recorded, explained, 
and kept on tablets and cylinders and prisms of dried clay. 
On some of these tablets and cylinders “the writing is so 
minute, and the letters are so close to one another,” that it 
is very difficult to distinguish them, and sometimes a magni- 
fying glass is required to make them legible. The cylinders 
are from one foot to three feet long. The clay tablets, 
which are by far the most important part of the library, are 
of various sizes, from nine inches by six inches, and a quarter 
of an inch thick, to those as small as an inch and a half by 
an inch. These tablets were written on both sides with a 
style (it has been found in the ruins) when they were soft, 
and they were afterward dried or baked, and then set away 
in order on the shelves of the chambers. Sometimes the 
tablets were enveloped in a coating of clay, to preserve the 
writing. 

The floors of these chambers were covered a foot deep 
with the fragments of these tablets, which were of all sizes 
and irregular shapes, many not larger than a finger-nail. 
These were gathered up and put in boxes with other relics, 
and shipped to England, and deposited in the British Mu- 
seum. Meantime, Grotefend had discovered the key to the 
language, and Sir Henry C. Rawlinson had translated the 
Behustan inscription and the accompanying Assyro-Baby- 
lonian texts. Scholars were at once inflamed with zeal to 
study and interpret the strange symbols. Among the most 
devoted and successful of those who entered upon the 
examination of these tablets was George Smith, to whose 
labors the remainder of this paper will be devoted. 
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Mr. Smith was attracted to this work by the publication, 
in 1851, by Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, of an account by him 
of the capture of Samaria by Sargon, of the war against 
Hezekiah by Sennacherib, and of the names of other persons 
and places mentioned in the Old Testament. Especially was 
his interest aroused by documents giving the outlines of the 
Assyrian. official chronology,—a desideratum in Oriental his- 
tory. The confirmation of the biblical history as made by 
these documents and others established Mr. Smith’s belief 
that further important light might be thrown upon the 
sacred records by a thorough examination of these heaps of 
tablet-fragments, lying almost unobserved and repulsive in 
the British Museum. Accordingly, in 1866, he asked and 
obtained leave to use the collection of Sir Henry C. Rawlin- 
son, kept in his work-room in the British Museum. Inex- 
perienced in such work, and puzzled with the confusion in 
which he found his materials, his work was unproductive 
and discouraging till he lighted upon a curious inscription 
of Shalmaneser II., 860 B.C., his first discovery in Assyrian, 
on an obelisk of black stone, taken by Layard from the 
centre of the mound at Nimroud, having five lines of sculpt- 
ure, representing the tribute received by the Assyrian king 
from different countries; and attached to the second one was 
this inscription: “Tribute of Jehu son of Omri” €now the 
articles are all named), “I received.” Encouraged by ‘the 
reception of his account of this text, published in the 
Atheneum, by not only Sir Henry, but also by Dr. Birch, the 
learned scholar, the keeper of the Oriental department of 
the Museum, he devoted himself to deciphering the inscrip- 
tions on the cylinders, containing the history of Assurbani- 
pal, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks 675 B.C. His per- 
sistency and success were so great that Sir Henry applied to 
the trustees of the Museum for his assistance in preparing a 
new volume of “ Cuneiform Inscriptions.” It will be remem- 
bered that these tablets were nearly all broken, some into 
several pieces, and all mixed together in inextricable confu- 
sion; as if a file of a newspaper for a year should be torn 
into pieces from one inch to six inches in diameter, of every 
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possible shape and irregular outline, and tossed into a heap 
and stirred together, and scattered about till confusion itself 
was confounded. Upon this chaos of clay fragments Smith 
went to work. He first discovered a fragment mentioning 
an eclipse; and Sir Henry fortunately remembered a fragment 
which he had previously found, and which proved to be the 
lost piece of Smith’s tablet, proving that the eclipse took 
place 763 B.C. “L’Art de verifier les dates” places this. 
eclipse June 15th. His success fired his zeal and confirmed 
his faith. He soon came upon “a curious religious calendar 
of the Assyrians, in which every month is divided into four 
weeks, and the seventh days or ‘Sabbaths’ are marked out 
as days on which no work should be undertaken.” 

Mr. Smith now turned his attention to that department of 
the collection which related to Babylonian or Chaldean his- 
tory; and in 1872 he stumbled upon fragments, on which 
were words respecting a ship resting on a mountain, and of 
a dove sent forth which could find no rest; and, filled with 
zeal, he soon found others containing the Chaldean account 
of the deluge, which had been dug out of the “ Chamber of 
Rolls,” or the Royal Library of Assurbanipal, by Mr. Lay- 
ard, and previously referred to in this article. Mr. Smith 
says they were not only of all sizes, but “were thickly 
coated with dirt, so that they had to be cleaned before any- 
thirg could be seen on the surface.” That the supposed 
pile of newspaper fragments, before mentioned, may fully 
correspond with these tablet fragments, it will be necessary 
to cover the print with dirt. 

Now for selecting and arranging this infinitely worse than 
Chinese puzzle. The piles of apparent rubbish were care- 
fully examined; similar and fitting fragments were placed 
together; and such was Mr. Smith’s success in sorting and 
cleaning and joining these scraps and crumbs of baked clay 
tablets, that he obtained nearly three imperfect copies of one 
tablet, and portions, some very imperfect, of eleven others,— 
the most perfect of which was the eleventh of the series. 
This series of twelve tablets gave a history, legendary, of 
course, of an unknown hero, named Izdubar provisionally, as 
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Mr. Smith is not certain as to the phonetic value of the signs 
composing the name. 

The publication of these most imperfect fragments of the 
Legends of Izdubar attracted great attention; and by invita- 
tion he gave a lecture on these discoveries before the “ Bib- 
lical Archeological Society on the 3d of December, 1872, in 
the presence of the most renowned Orientalists and other 
savans of England, the Homeric Gladstone among the num- 
ber, who made a very commendatory speech at the close 
of the lecture. 

It will be better to continue the history of Mr. Smith’s 
discoveries, than to make a gap by describing even more 
particularly the contents of these Legends. The analysis of 
them is therefore reserved for a subsequent page. So great 
was the interest excited in his work that the proprietors of 
the Daily Telegraph newspaper offered to advance one thou- 
sand guineas for fresh researches in Nineveh—on condition 
that Mr. Smith should conduct the expedition, and write to 
the Telegraph such information respecting his work as his 
time and discoveries warranted. The trustees of the Museum 
granted him leave of absence for six months; and he left 
London, with his companion, Mr. Edwin Arnold, an old 
Eastern traveller, Jan. 20, 1873. Examining cursorily the 
collection in Paris made by M. Botta, he hastened on his 
journey, and arrived at Mosul, March 1, after numerous 
adventures with the rascally Turkish officers. Joy filled his 
heart as he crossed the Tigris the next morning, and rode 
over the mounds of ruins,—the scene of his future labors. 
Would his hopes be blessed or blighted! 

As his firman, authorizing him to work, had not arrived, 
he took a trip on a crazy raft down the river, to get a rapid 
view of the wonders on its banks. Amidst not a few perils 
he visited the ruined cities as far as Babylon and Birs-i-Nim- 
roud. What stores of ancient history, literature, and art 
were buried in this almost continuous grave of cities! On 
the 2d of April he reached Mosul on his return; and, finding 
his firman ready for him, he lost no time, but began to dig, 
April 3, at Nimroud, the ancient Calah, Genesis x., 11, said to 
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have been founded by Nimrod: Shalmaneser I., built on 
the spot a city 1800 B.C.; and Assurnazipal rebuilt it, 
885 B.C.; and Tiglath Pileser II., 745 B.C., rebuilt the 
centre palace of the great edifice covered by the mound; 
and Sargon, 722 B.C., restored the northwest palace; and 
his grandson, Esarhaddon, 681 B.C., built the southwest 
palace; and lastly, the grandson of Esarhaddon, Assurbil- 
ili, the last King of Assyria, built the temple of Nebo. 
Many ruins were uncovered, but no tablets were found, and 
but few inscriptions. Mr. Smith, therefore, returned to 
Mosul, after digging, for a month, into the mounds of Nim- 
roud with small success; and on the 7th of May commenced 
digging at Nineveh, with a very lazy gang of Arab work- 
_men and a lazier overseer. He chose the ground at the 
Library, which Layard had discovered. On brushing the 
dirt from one of the fragments of tablets which the work- 
men had thrown up, he found to his surprise and joy that it 
“contained the greater portion of seventeen lines of inscrip- 
tion belonging to the first column of the Chaldean account 
of the Deluge,” filling the only serious blank in the Legend. 

Mr. Smith telegraphed his discovery to the proprietors of 
the Daily Telegraph, and it was published the 21st of May. 
A few other discoveries were made; and having packed his 
treasures, he started for home, June 8. Harassed by Turk- 
ish officials, his boxes seized by custom-house officers, who 
wanted ‘backsheesh” —the old, old story,—he reached 
England July 19, soon followed by the seized boxes. Great 
interest was taken in the contents of the boxes both by 
Assyrian scholars and by Orientalists generally. The trus- 
tees of the Museum granted $5000 to continue the work of 
excavation. 

During the four months of sojourn in England, Mr. Smith 
made many interesting discoveries, both in the new collec- 
tion and the old. He left London, on his second expedition, 
November 25, and arrived at Mosul December 31. He com- 
menced excavating at once in the Library chambers, and 
soon found more than three thousand fragments of tablets. 
He also found crystal and alabaster vases, a bronze fork, a 
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bone spoon, winged bulls, keeping for a short time six hun- 
dred men at work. About the Ist of April, having, as he 
supposed, arranged everything with the rascally officials for 
the transportation of his treasures, Mr. Smith started on his 
return to England. Harassed in every way, and in peril 
personally, he finally reached London on the 9th of June, 
1874. His boxes of treasures soon followed, and he devoted 
all his strength and skill to an examination of them and to 
their orderly arrangement. The number of such inscriptions, 
treasures, and tablets is so great that they will occupy all 
the time of Assyrian scholars for, at least, one generation to 
properly arrange and translate them. Nor are they .all 
exhumed. Mr. Smith estimates the yet unrecovered frag- 
ments of tablets at twenty thousand. But this is the merest 
guess. 

Impelled by his estimate of the value of undiscovered 
treasures, Mr. Smith made one more journey to the East. 
But he was attacked with sickness, and died at the house of 
Mr. Skene, Consul at Aleppo, in August, 1877. Mrs. Skene 
carried to London the papers which he had prepared on the 
cuneiform tablets which were found near Baghdad, as well 
as those on the ruins which he discovered at Carchemish ; 
and the papers have been edited by Mr. Sayce. The best 
Assyrian scholar died just as he was best prepared for effi- 
cient work, with the harness on and girded. 

Having given an outline of the discovery and exhuming of 
these inscribed monuments and tablets, it is time to turn to 
an examination of their contents : — 

1. There are fragments of nine or ten tablets, of three 
columns of writing on either side, “ giving an account of the 
origin of the world, the creation of animals and of man, and 
of his fall, and of a war among the gods, in two or three edi- 
tions or forms,” with many other legends on other fragments 
of tablets, all in a very imperfect state of preservation. 

2. The legend of the Tower of Babel. 

3. The legends of Izdubar, which contain the legend of the 
flood. 


4. Early records of the history of Babylon. 
4 
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5. Early records of Assyrian history and customs, and 
legal forms, down to Tiglath Pileser II., 740 B.C. 

6. Then quite full records of the reign of Sargon, 722-705 
B.C.; of Sennacherib, 705-681 B.C., in whose reign the 
Royal Library was removed from Nimroud, the ancient 
Calah, to Nineveh; of Esarhaddon, 681-668 B.C.; and of 
Assurbanipal, 668-626 B.C., who added more to the library 
than all the kings who had gone before him. He greatly 
enlarged it, by transcribing works obtained from the most 
ancient cities in lower Mesopotamia, ancient Erech and 
Calneh and Accad, Genesis x., 10, cities of ancient Chaldea. 
The history of his reign is the fullest by far of any other 
king, covering over sixty pages of Mr. Smith’s Assyrian 
Discoveries. Then follows the translation of Miscellaneous 
Inscriptions, of the reigns of various kings down to 100 B.C. 
These are, for the most part, the merest scraps, and give no 
connected account of any transactions, but often throwing 
light upon the history of other nations. 

It would be impossible in this paper to give the method 
by which the early age of some of these inscriptions and 
tablets is proved. It is sufficient to say that many of them 
profess to be copies of more ancient ones, and some of the 
original inscriptions must date back to not less than 1600 
B.C., and very probably to 2000 B.C., as all Assyrian 
scholars are agreed. Indeed, tables of kings have been 
found on cylinders and prisms exhumed at Mughier, the 
ancient Ur, extending back from Nabonidus, 540 B.C., to 
Urukh, 2230 years before the Christian era, which furnish 
a very sure guide in fixing the age of the, legendary and 
historical tablets and inscriptions. 

The legends and histories themselves are, however, of 
much more interest than the age of their authors. What are 
they, and what is their value? 1. No tablet of the Legend 
of the Creation can be fully reconstructed, and the most of 
them are very imperfect, only a few connected words being 
found. But the story accords in its main features with that 
in Genesis, though fuller, and mixed up with wild fancies. 
The colophon thus dates the time of copying the tablets: 
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“Palace of Assurbanipal, King of Nations, King of Assyria, 
to whom Nebo and Tasmit attentive ears have given: he 
sought with diligent eyes the wisdom of the inscribed tablets 
which, among the kings who went before me, none had 
sought. The wisdom of Nebo....on tablets I wrote; I 
studied, I observed, and, for the inspection of my people, I 
placed within my palace.” The fragments of the first tablet 
give an account of chaos and the generation of the gods: 
“When above were not raised the heavens; and below on 
the earth a plant had not grown up; the abyss also had not 
broken open their boundaries, the chaos (or water), Tiamat 
(the sea) was the producing mother of the whole of them. 
These waters at the beginning were ordained; but a tree had 
not grown, a flower had not unfolded, when were made the 
great gods; the gods Lahmer and Lahamer they caused to come, 
... and they grew, .. . the gods Sar and Kisar were made, ... 
a course of days, a long time passed, ... the god Arne.”... 
Then follow the barest scraps: “ When the foundations of 
the ground of rock [thou didst make] the foundation of the 
ground thou didst call, ... thou didst beautify the heaven... 
to the face of heaven... thou didst give.” ... The next 
longer fragment, but very imperfect and obscure, is in small 
part as follows: “Above the sea is the seat of... in front 
of the firmament (?) which I have made... let there be 
made also earth (?) for the dwelling of [man ?] 

Now follows an account of the creation of the heavenly 
bodies: “It was delightful, all that was fixed by the great 
gods. Stars, their appearance [in figures] of animals he 
arranged. To fix the year through the observation of their 
constellations, twelve months (or signs) of stars in three 
rows he arranged from the day when the year commences 
unto the close.... The god Uru (the moon) he caused to 
rise out [of chaos], the night he overshadowed, to fix it also 
for the light of the night, until the shining of the day, that 
the month might not be broken, and in its amount be regu- 
lar. At the beginning of the month, at the rising of the 
night, his horns are breaking through to shine on the heaven. 
On the seventh day to a circle he begins to swell, and 
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stretches toward the dawn further. When the god Shamas 
(the sun) in the horizon of heaven, in the east,... was 
formed beautifully and ...to the orbit of Shamas was per- 
fected ... the dawn of Shamas should change.” ... Frag- 
ments of only one or two words remain. 

The fragments of the supposed severth tablet are very 
imperfect, and tell of the gods creating “strong monsters,” 
“living creatures, cattle of the field, beasts of the field, and 
creeping things of the field; cattle and creeping things of 
the city they fixed.” The fragments of the next tablet 
relating to the creation of man are so imperfect as to defy a 
satisfactory and connected translation. Man and woman are 
created. Words are found which show that directions were 
given about food, “sacrifice, prayer, instruments to be” car- 
ried in reverence to God. “Supplication and bowing of the 
face (fire?) shalt thou give him, and thou shalt bring 
tribute, and in the fear also of God thou shalt be holy.” 
And the “beautiful places” in which man shall dwell are 
discoverable in the scattered words of different fragments, 
and the danger he was in from the “ Karkastiamat, or dragon 
of the sea,”— serpent (?). 

About half a tablet, but not decipherable in many places, 
gives an account of the Fall. Mr. Smith's translation of the 
intelligible words and phrases covers over three pages: 
“The god Thea heard and his liver was angry, because his 
man had corrupted his purity, ... also Thea may punish him 
... all of them may he remove and destroy. ... Wisdom and 
knowledge hostilely may they injure him. May they put at 
enmity father and son, and may they plunder. To king, 
ruler, and governor may they bend their ear. His land may 
it bring forth, but he not touch it; his desire shall be cut off, 
and his will be unanswered; the opening of his mouth no 
god shall take notice of; his back shall be broken and not 
be healed; at his urgent trouble no god shall receive him ; 
his heart shall be poured out, and his mind shall be troubled ; 
to sin and wrong his face shall come.” ... It is a curious 
fact that the men here spoken of are called a “ dark race,” 
and in other legends they are called “ Admi,” or “ Adami,” 
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Adamites. The “dragon of the sea,” or the “scaly one,” is 
equivalent to the serpent in Genesis; and on an early Baby- 
lonian cylinder there is a representation of a tree, a seated 
person on each side, and a serpent in the rear of one of 
them. The correspondence between the main points of 
these two accounts is very striking,— wisdom and knowl- 
edge are injurious; the gods will be offended; family dissen- 
sions will arise; man will not eat of the fruit of his labor; 
will be disappointed in his desires; will pray uselessly; will 
have trouble of both body and mind. 

There are fragments which describe a war among the 
supernals, much like that in Revelation, and in Milton; but 
whether they should be placed before or after the account of 
the creation and fall is not clear. There are representations 
on cylinders of the battle between Bel and Tiamat, the 
dragon, and Mr. Smith’s translation of the tablet frag- 
ments covers six pages. It is not as sublime as Milton’s, 
but there is some of the same badinage. Thunderbolts are 
weapons; seven winds are ales; the gods stand awe- 
stricken, and with divided sympathies. The god Sar, appar- 
ently, calls to Tiamat, the dragon of the sea, “I will stand 
by thee, and to thee they shall be made a spoil. Tiamat, on 
hearing this . . . quickly arose; strongly and firmly she encir- 
cled with her defences, ...she attacked the just prince of 
the gods, Merodach [Bel], the standards they raised in the 
conflict like a battle. Bel also drew out his sword and 
wounded her. The evil wind coming afterwards struck 
against her face. Tiamat opened her mouth to swallow him, 
the evil wind he caused to enter before she could shut her 
lips; the force of the wind her stomach filled, and her heart 
trembled and her face was distorted ; . . . it violently seized 
‘her stomach, her inside it broke and conquered her heart. 
He imprisoned her; her work was ended. Her allies stood 
over her astonished, . . . and the gods, her helpers, . . . trem- 
bled, feared and broke up themselves,” and pass into “ dark- 
ness.” There are other legends of this war among the 
gods, or different and revised editions of the original one. 

Intimately connected with these legends of the supernal 
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war, is that of the sin of the god Zu; indeed, it may form a 
part of the old Chaldean “ Paradise Lost.” The tablet on 
which it was written had originally four columns of text, of 
about sixty lines each, making about eight pages of transla- 
tion; but it is very imperfect, and as it contains nothing of 
special interest either to the biblical scholar or general 
reader, I pass it by; as also the legends of the exploits of 
Lubura, or the god Ninip, the principal value of which is the 
obscure light which it throws upon the more obscure my- 
thology of ancient Oriental times. There were originally 
probably five tablets and eighteen columns of writing: I 
also omit all mention of the early fables found on fragments 
of tablets, quite as rich, some of them, as those of sop, 
judging by the imperfect copies. The birds and animals of 
the old Chaldean fabulist are as garrulous and as wise as 
those of the more modern Greek. 

It was only by accident that Mr. Smith discovered any- 
thing among the fragments of the tablets relating to the 
Tower of Babel, though he had been watching for some 
mention of it. “On having one of the Assyrian fragments 
cleaned, I was astonished to find that it contained a muti- 
lated account of part of the story of the tower. I have 
since searched through the whole collection, but have been 
unable to find any more of this tablet except two minute 
fragments which add nothing to the text.” It would seem 
that there was another tablet preceding this. Only frag- 
ments of sentences are preserved. [Man] “against the 
father of all the gods was wicked; .. . his heart was evil; ... 
he [god] confounded their speech. Their strong place 
(tower) all the day they forwarded; to this strong place in 
the night entirely he made an end... . To scatter abroad he 
set his face, . . . their counsel was confused. . . . Bitterly they 
wept at Babi [?]... very much they grieved... at their 
misfortune, and”... There are only two ruins which have 
any claim to being the site of Babel: the one is the vast 
mound of Birs-i-Nimroud, south-west of Babylon; and the 
other, the site of the Temple of Bel, within the limits of 
the ruins of the city of Babylon. A plan of what is sup- 
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posed to be the original tower is preserved in an Assyrian 
bas-relief, and it so nearly corresponds to the ruins as uncov- 
ered and measured by Sir Henry C. Rawlinson as to render 
the supposition very probable. The base, which was an 
exact square, measured two hundred and seventy-two feet 
on a side. There were, at least, seven: stages, as the pile 
ascended, each stage was smaller than the lower one and 
faced with bricks of different colors. ‘The very ruins are 
tremendous”; but they may not be the ruins of the Babel 
which we read of in the Bible. 

We now come to the “Legends of Izdubar,” the Nibe- 
lungenlied of the time of Abraham, the most remarkable 
discovery of modern times, and which grieves the scholar 
only because so many of the twelve original tablets are 
imperfect. The hero of these legends is called provisionally 
Izdubar, and is conjectured by Mr. Smith to be no other per- 
son than Nimrod, “the mighty hunter before the Lord,” 
Genesis x., 9, the grandson of Ham, and great-grandson of 
Noah, and whose name and exploits are everywhere referred 
to in Oriental traditions. ‘The earliest evidence which we 
have of the traditions contained in these legends is in the 
carvings on the early Babylonian cylindrical seals,” which 
were mounted much like our modern cylindrical blotters. 
“These seals belong to the age of the kings of Akkad and of 
Ur, and some of them may be older than two thousand years 
before Christ.” The evidence of the early age of tablets 
from which the scribes of Assurbanipal copied this legend 
is also very strong. There are fragments of all the twelve 
tablets. Some of them are nearly perfect. Each tablet has 
three columns of writing on each side, with forty to fifty 
lines in each column, making in all about three thousand 
lines of the cuneiform text. 

There are but the merest scraps of the first tablets, treat- 
ing of the “conquest of Babylonia by the Elamites, 2450 
B.C., and the capture of Erech, 2280 B.C. “Like beasts 
the people feared, like doves the slaves mourned. The gods 
of Erech”” (Genesis x., 10), “Suburi turned to flies and fled 
away in droves. For three years the city of Erech could not 
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resist the enemy, the great gates were thrown down and 
trampled upon, the goddess Istar before her enemies could 
not lift up her head.” Undoubtedly, the lost portions of 
this tablet contain an account of the birth of Izdubar; as in 
the second and third tablets, of which about half of two 
columns is preserved of the former, and nearly half of the 
latter, we learn that he meets with Heabani, a wise and 
powerful being, and that his mother’s name is Dannat. In 
all Babylonian and Assyrian representations of Izdubar “ he 
is indicated as a man with masses of curls over his head and 
down his neck, and a large curly beard.” In the second 
tablet we read, Izdubar, in Erech, “dreamed, I dreamed in 
my sleep ... the stars of heaven fell to the earth,... I stood 
still,...his face was terrible,...like the claws of a lion 
were his claws; the strength in me [failed], he slew . . . me, 
[stood] near me a corpse”; and he offers to any one who 
will interpret his dream “to ennoble his family ; at the head 
of the feast may he sit, and be arrayed in gold and jewels ; 
into the houses of the gods may he enter; seven wives [shall 
be his?}.” The hermit Heabani, a kind of faun or satyr, 
always drawn with the feet and tail and horns of an ox, is 
angry that he is asked to leave his cave to interpret the 
dream, and become a companion of Izdubar, and the god 
‘“‘Shumas opened his mouth and spake,” and from heaven said 
to him: “ The female Samhat (delightful) thou shalt choose. 
They shall array thee in trappings of divinity; they shall 
give thee the insignia of royalty; they shall make thee 
become great, and Izdubar thou shalt call and incline him 
towards thee ; and Izdubar shall make friendship unto thee ; 
he shall cause thee to recline on a grand couch; on a beauti- 
ful couch he shall seat thee; the kings of the earth shall kiss 
thy feet. He shall enrich thee, and the men of Erech he 
shall make silent before thee.” Heabani is appeased and 
persuaded, and in the third tablet he expiains the dream; 
and Izdubar throttles the tiger which Heabani calls from 
the forest to try his strength. He is often represented as 
doing this. The interpretation of the dream is lost. The 
fourth and fifth tablets are so broken that after arranging 
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them three times, Mr. Smith is still dissatisfied. Scattered 
words and lines show that Izdubar and Heabani had become 
companions, and entered upon a crusade against wild beasts 
generally ; and, finally, after threading fen and forest and 
desert, they “enter the palace of Humbaba, King of the 
Elamites, who had taken Erech, kill him and carry off his 
regalia; the death of the oppressor being the signal for the 
proclamation of Babylonian freedom and the reign of Izdu-. 
bar,” as recorded in the first part of the sixth tablet,— 
2250 B.C. 

As in the legends of the Trojan war, as preserved or 
invented by Homer, the gods and goddesses take part with 
men; so in the legends of the knightly adventures of the 
hero-king, Izdubar, the goddess Ishtar, the Chaldean Venus, 
falls in love with the mighty chief; and the sixth tablet and 
such fragments of the seventh, and some others of doubtful 
arrangement as have been preserved, give an account of her 
addresses and failure and wrath. Smitten with the glory of 
Izdubar, she says, “I will take thee, Izdubar, as husband ; 
thy oath to me shall be thy bond; thou shalt be husband, 
and I will be thy wife. Thou shalt drive in a chariot of rekin 
stone and gold. May the Bitanai, at thy entrance to the 
river Euphrates, kiss thy feet. There shall be under thee, 
kings, lords, and princes. The tribute of the mountains and 
plains they shall bring to thee. .. . May thy herds and flocks 
bring forth twins.” And more to the same purpose. But 
Izdubar is proof against all her blandishments, and “ opened 
his mouth and spake and said to the Princess Ishtar, ‘to thee 
thy possession’”’; and then only single words are legible, 
as “body and rottenness ... baldness and famine”; and he 
accuses her of infidelity to her husband, Dumusi; of falling 
in love with “the wild eagle,” whose wings she broke; with 
“the lion whose claws thou didst draw”; with “the horse 
glorious in war,—after seven kaspen (fourteen hours) his 
love was not sweet”; with “a ruler of the country, but 
thou didst break his weapon and change him to a leopard, 
and dogs tore his wounds.” .. . “ Thou didst love also Isul- 
lanu, the husbandman of thy father; thy cruelty he resisted ; 

5 
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thou didst strike him, . . . thou didst change him, thou didst 
place him in the midst of the ground, he riseth not up, .. . 
like to them will thou serve me.” Ishtar in anger ascended 
to heaven and appeals to her father Anu and her mother 
Anatu, and they advise her not to be so importunate and 
Izdubar will yield; but she will be revenged, and invokes 
her father “to create a divine bull” which will destroy 
Izdubar ; but when the enraged beast attacks him, Theabani 
seizes the “bull by his head ...and the length of his tail” 
while Izdubar killed him. This conflict is represented on 
cylinders, and confirms the antiquity and prevalence of the 
legend. “Ishtar now ascended unto the wall of Erech and 
uttered a curse.” 

The seventh tablet opens with the words, “ Friend, why 
do the gods take council?” and the remainder of the tablet 
is not ascertained; but fragments have been discovered 
giving an account of the descent of Ishtar into Hades, as if 
to stir up the infernal powers in her behalf; and Mr. Smith 
has provisionally inserted these fragments here as a part of 
the seventh tablet. “I will descend,” she says, “I will 
descend to the house of darkness, to the dwelling of the god 
Irhaua, to the house entering which there is no exit, to the 
road, the course vf which never returns; to the house in 
which the dwellers long for light; the place where dust is 
their nourishment, and their food mud. Its chiefs are like 
birds, covered with feathers, and light is never seen; in 
darkness they dwell.... The food of those wearing crowns 
is carrion; they drink stagnant water.” On her arrival at 
the gate, she called to the keeper to open it or she would 
“shatter the door-posts, and burst open the doors,” and set 
the “dead to devouring the living.” The keeper remon- 
strated, and begged to go and call Ninkigal, the queen, who 
said, “Go, keeper, open thy gate and enclose her like former 
visitors.” Ishtar passed through seven gates. At the first 
gate the keeper took her crown; at the second, her ear-rings; 
at the third, her necklace; at the fourth, the ornaments of 
her breast; at the fifth, her girdle; at the sixth, her brace- 
lets; at the seventh, her covering cloak. ‘“ Ninkigal was 
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angry at her presence; and at her Ishtar swore”; Ninkigal 
called Simtar to take her out to the tormentor, and smite 
her with “diseased eyes, diseased side, diseased feet, dis- 
eased heart, diseased head,— the whole of her smite.” The 
supernals are sympathetic, and arrange to relieve Ishtar, and 
the seven gates are opened, her crown and breastlets and 
bracelets and garments are returned. No success attended 
her expedition. Izdubar is still free, and monarch of a vast 
and powerful empire. 

The eighth tablet is so very imperfect that we can only 
learn from it that for some cause Izdubar became ill, and 
Heabani was killed apparently by some beast. In the ninth 
tablet, “Izdubar over Heabani his seer bitterly lamented, 
and lay down on the ground. “I had no judgment,” he said, 
“like Heabani; weakness entered into my soul; death I 
feared.” He determines to seek Hasisadra, who, according 
to Babylonian traditions, had survived the flood, and of 
whom he would learn wisdom and obtain health. His jour- 
ney is described very imperfectly; but here and there a 
fragment is worth copying. Here is one: “To the moun- 
tains of Mas in his course [came monsters] who each day 
guard the rising sun. Their crown was the lattice of heaven, 
under hell their feet were placed. The scorpion-man guarded 
the gate, burning with terribleness; their appearance was 
like death; the might of his fear shook the forests... . 
Izdubar saw them, and fear and terror came into his face.” 
(Representations of these composite scorpion-men are found 
on Assyrian cylinders.) He recovers confidence to speak to 
them, relates his purpose to visit Hasisadra, though the pas- 
sage is difficult. The monsters admonish him, “ Do it not, 
Izdubar, the way is covered with sand for twelve kaspu” 
(eighty-four miles). But he persists, and his progress is 
described as over barren wastes till at last he came to a 
“beautiful situation,...to the forest of the trees of the 
gods in appearance it was equal. Emeralds it carried as its 
fruits, ... Ukni stones it carried as shoots,” and soon he 
comes to the sea. 

Here, as related in the tenth tablet, he is met and opposed 
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by two women, “Siduri and Sabatu, who in the land beside 
the sea dwelt.” But he succeeded in finding a boatman, 
Urhamsi, with whom he commences his journey by water. 
The fragments are so imperfect that very little can be gath- 
ered from them respecting the voyage. It continued “ one 
month and fifteen days.” It would seem that they “ passed 
over the waters of death, and met in Hades Hasisadra, and 
perhaps his wife; at any rate, a woman is named called 
Raymua. Mr. Smith thinks Hasisadra is the Xisusthrus of 
Oriental traditions, and represents Noah. There is a carving 
on an early Babylonian cylinder of Izdubar, composite fig- 
ures, and Hasisadra [and Raymua?] in the ark. Izdubar is 
well cared for, like father AZneas in the under world; and 
Hasisadra, among other things, relates to him = experience 
during the period of the flood. 

The eleventh tablet containing this legend of the flood is 
nearly perfect, a very large proportion of the fragments com- 
posing it having been recovered in a legible condition. 

Izdubar wishes to know how Hasisadra “in the assembly 
of the geds alive was placed.” MHasisadra replies: “Be 
revealed to thee, Izdubar, the concealed story, and the judg- 
ment of the gods be related to thee.” He then goes on to 
narrate how in the city of Surippah [city of the ship], over 
which the gods presided, Anu, Bel, Ninip, and the god of 
Hades, revealed to him the destruction of the wicked race, 
and commanded him to make a ship, “six hundred (?) cubits 
shall be the measure of its length, and sixty (?) cubits the 
amount of its breadth and height.” He was told to put 
into it his grain, furniture, goods; all his wealth, women 
servants, female slaves, the young men, the beasts of the 
field, the animals of the field,—all would the god, Thea, 
gather and send to him, and they should be enclosed in the 
ship. The building of the ship is then described. Inspec- 
tion to the eighth time was mace of its condition. Bitumen 
was poured over the outside and inside. Oxen were sacri- 
ficed, and wine was [poured out,] and reed oars of the ship 
were prepared above and below. “All I possessed,” says 
Hasisadra, “ the strength of it, all I possessed the strength of 
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it silver, all I posses8ed the strength of it gold, all I pos- 
sessed the strength of it the seed of life-— the whole I caused 
to go up into the ship; all my male servants and my female 
servants, the beast of the field, and the animal of the field, 
the sons of the people, all of them, I caused to go up. And 
Shamas spake, saying, I will cause it to rain heavily; enter 
to the midst of the ship and shut thy door.” After celebrat- 
ing his festival, “‘ watchful and fearful,” Izdubar entered the 
ship and shut the door. Then the gods, Nebo and Saru and 
Nergal and Ninip and Vul, thundered and strided over the 
mountains and plains, and overturned and cast down, carry- 
ing destruction, sweeping the earth till “the flood reached 
to heaven,” and “the bright-earth to waste was turned.” 
*“ All life was destroyed, brother saw not his brother.” In 
heaven the gods feared the tempest und sought refuge ; they 
ascended to the heaven of Anu, like dogs fixed in droves.” 
Ishtar and Rubah wept and lamented, and the other gods 
wept with her, “Six days and nights passed; the wind, 
deluge, and storm overwhelmed. On the seventh day... 
was calmed the storm, and all the deluge quieted. *The sea 
he caused to dry, and the wind and deluge ended ; the whole 
of mankind turned to corruption; like seeds the corpses 
floated. I opened the window....I sat down and wept; 
over my face flowed my tears.... The mountain of Nizar 
stopped the ship, and to pass over it was not able.” For six 
days he rested on the mountain. ‘On the seventh day,” he 
says, “in the course of it, I sent forth a dove.... The dove 
went and turned, and a resting-place it did not find, and it 
returned. A swallow I sent forth.... The swallow went 
and turned, a resting-place it did not find, and it returned. 
I sent forth a raven. ... The raven went, and the decrease 
of waters saw, and it did eat ... and did not return. I sent 
the animals forth . . . I poured out a libation, I built an altar 
on the peak of the mountain, by sevens herbs I cut,” and 
offered a sacrifice of such sweet savour that “the gods like 
flies over the sacrifice gathered.” The old god Elu scolds, 
that Hasisadra has escaped destruction, and rages around as 
amadman. But the other gods interfere, and promise that 
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if man sinned hereafter, lions and leopards, and famine and 
pestilence should destroy them and not a deluge.” And the 
warrior god, Bel, “ went into the midst of the ship,” and took 
Hasisadra by the hand, and brought his wife to him, and 
made a bond and established a covenant, and gave the bless- 
ing. He is to dwell hereafter “at the mouth of the rivers.” 

The wife of Hasisadra, the story being told, now advises 
that Izdubar, the guest, be clothed and sent away. He is fur- 
nished with garments, and over all is thrown a mantle, and 
is dismissed with the declaration that “they may not come 
to him [but that he must come to them].” MHasisadra calls 
the old boatman, Urhamsi, the Charon of the Chaldeans, and 
delivers Izdubar to him, charging him to bathe Izdubar weil 
in the water, that his “disease to beauty may turn,” and 
“ health cover his skin,” and “restore the hair of his head.” 
And Urhamsi cleansed him thoroughly. And Hasisadra’s 
wife congratulates her husband on the gratification and 
enjoyment of their guest. The old boatman and Izdubar 
engage in briefly reported conversation as they cross the 
water. A pile of great stones marked their landing-place. 
Urhamsi accompanies Izdubar on his journey to Erech Suburi. 

The twelfth tablet is imperfect, and from the fragments 
preserved, it appears to be principally a lament on the loss of 
Heabani, now covered by darkness, Ninazu, “her noble stat- 
ure as a mantle covers him, her feet like a deep well enclose 
him.” All weep and grieve over him. The last two lines 
are very important as showing that these tablets are copies of 
older ones: “ The twelfth tablet of the legend of Izdubar, 
like the ancient copy, written, and made clear”; and also 
indicating that the ancient tablets were more or less defaced 
and illegible. It is not necessary to call attention to the sim- 
ilarity between this account and the one in Genesis, nor to 
point out their discrepancies. They are obvious. 

Mr. Smith endeavors to prove that Izdubar was Nimrod ; 
but till more information is obtained, it must remain a guess. 
He is right, however, in saying that there is no [solid] 
foundation for the theory of Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, “ that 
the legends of Izdubar describe the passage of the sun 
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through the signs of the zodiac.” “It is contradicted,” Mr. 
Smith contends, “by the plain narrative of the legends; 
poetical and exaggerated [indeed], and, like all early his- 
tories, abounding in miracles. But I believe they contain a 
basis of truth, and that this monarch really founded the 
Babylonian kingdom.” 

On some fragments of tablets, names like those in Genesis 
are found, but there is no evidence that they refer to the 
same persons, as “Enuk,” “Nuh,” “ Kan-nan,” “ Bil-kan,” 
for Enoch, Noah, Canaan, Tubal Cain. That the basis of 
these legends is very old is certain, if not the legends as 
written, for the events are illustrated by engravings on old 
Babylonian seals dating back at least 1800 to 2000 B.C., and 
on cylinders dating back to 1600 B.C. 

The literature of legend here ceases, and the literature of 
history begins. Seals, cylinders, bricks, entablatures, tablets 
record, with more or less fulness, events in both Babylonian 
and Assyrian history, throwing light on the Old Testament 
records down to the time of Nehemiah. 

It would not be an unpleasant task to give a synopsis of 
the contents of those discoveries which can be called his- 
torical, and show how strongly they confirm the accounts in 
the historical books of the Bible, but the unreasonable and 
unexpected, not to say intolerable, length to which this 
paper has extended, positively and peremptorily forbids. 

No better conclusion can be made to this long analysis of 
a part of his work than Mr. Smith’s own confessions and 
hopes, as expressed in the last chapters of his Chaldean 
Account of Genesis. He says: “I never lose sight myself of 
the fact that, apart from the more perfect and main parts of 
these texts, both in the decipherment of the broken frag- 
ments and in the various theories I have projected respect- 
ing them, I have changed my own opinions many times; and 
I have no doubt that any accession of new material would 
change again my views respecting the parts affected by it. 
These theories and conclusions, however, although not 
always correct, have, on their way, assisted the inquiry, and 
have led to more accurate knowledge of the texts; for, cer- 
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tainly, in cuneiform matters we have often had to advance 
through error to truth.” . . . “Search in Babylonia would, no 
doubt, yield much earlier copies of all these works, but that 
search has not yet been instituted, and for the present we 
have to be contented with our Assyrian copies. Looking, 
however, at the world-wide interest of the subjects, and at 
the important evidence which perfect copies of these works 
would undoubtedly give, there can be no doubt that the sub- 
ject of further search and discovery will not slumber, and 
that all I have here written will one day be superseded by 
newer texts and fuller and more perfect light.” 

Rurvus P. STEBBINS. 


IS PAIN THE PENALTY OF SIN? 


With our modern habits of thought, it is absolutely neces- 
sary, first of all, that we should discard the notion of any- 
thing arbitrary in the reward of virtue and the penalty of 
guilt. This is not by any means to say that the laws of 
nature have not been appointed with intelligence, fore- 
thought, and distinct purpose, — the laws which govern the 
results of good or evil in human character, as much as those 
which (for example) govern the relations of carbon and 
oxygen in producing the vital heat of the body. It is only 
to say that to our mind those laws are ultimate, and have 
nothing arbitrary about them. To our mind, they are simple 
expressions of the ultimate constitution of things; so that it 
is absolutely impossible to follow out in our imagination the 
consequences of the smallest variation from that actual con- 
stitution of things, physical or moral — suppose, for instance, 
that the air was about one-fourth oxygen, instead of about 
one-fifth. 

It is not of the slightest consequence for us, in this view, 
whether that constitution of things is the best possible or 
the worst possible; in fact, I am not sure whether those 
phrases have any intelligible meaning to our mind. That is, 
we can easily enough imagine a more fertile soil, a pleasanter 
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climate, a more orderly and happier state of society, and so 
on; but the instant we come to the laws which control these 
things,— gravitation, evaporation, sympathy, or retribution, 
— we have come upon ground which we cannot by any pos- 
bility conceive to be other than it is, while earth is earth 
or man is man. 

Now, whatever our opinion may be about any of the laws 
which affect our moral life, we cannot rest, until we have 
divested them of the smallest appearance, or remnant, of an 
arbitrary character. Thus a child needs to be told that a lie 
is wrong; and, if need be, that it must be punished by 
parental discipline. An average man needs to be convinced, 
practically, that dishonesty is wrong,— if necessary, by shut- 
ting him up five years in prison, which implies a complicated 
apparatus of courts and judges. To teach man that false- 
hood at heart is a wrong and ruinous thing, it was necessary 
in rude times to carry over the same machinery of courts, and 
a Supreme Judge, to the invisible world, and to say that 
“liars shafl have their portion in a lake of fire and brim- 
stone” — whatever that may mean. But that is not the kind 
of imagery that impresses us. And we shall never be satis- 
fied with our own opinion as to the judgment that follows 
the guilt of wilful falsehood, until we see it as a law of the 
life itself, just as unerring, and just as little arbitrary, as 
that which regulates the consumption of carbon and oxygen 
in evolving the vital heat. 

In the next place,— and here is, perhaps, the hardest and 
deepest thing about it which we often have to consider, — 
we must dissociate the penalty of guilt from any notion of suf- 
fering, either arbitrary in its infliction, or such as can be 
made apparent to observation, and taken into our calcula- 
tions. 

Now this dissociation of suffering, arbitrary or apparent, 
from guilt, is one which our thoughts strongly rebel against : 
it seems an outrage upon our natural sense of justice. And 
yet, we must come squarely to it, if we would succeed in 
seeing this matter in its true light. For example, the conse- 


quences of drunkenness, or licentiousness, which statistics 
6 
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so sharply warn us against, are by no means the penalty of 
the guilt of drunkenness or lust: they are simply the natural, 
but not always unavoidable, consequences of the act. A 
man of tenfold guilt can very likely, with the exercise of a 
little prudence, escape all those consequences. And again, 
if we think of suffering as the real penalty of guilt, we are 
confounded at once by finding that the innocent suffer full as 
much as the guilty, and perhaps, more. On the whole, the 
most pitiful object I saw once in a great hospital, which 
gathered in the wrecks of the city’s debauchery, was a little 
infant born there, blind, —its blood poisoned at birth, and its 
bones rotten, by the sin of its progenitors; so that it could 
at best linger a few weeks in blind misery, and then be laid 
in an unpitied grave, having never tasted once the sweet joy 
of life. 

‘“* Master,” said the disciples, “who did sin, this man or 
his parents, that he was born blind?” “Neither this man 
nor his parents,” said Jesus, “but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him.” That is, as I ‘understand 
it, we have no business with theorizing about the origin of 
suffering: our only business is to heal it. One great pas- 
sionate outcry has gone up from the human heart since the 
beginning, echoed alike by Job and Isaiah, by Aschylus and 
Homer, by Tennyson and Carlyle; but no answer has come, 
or probably ever will, better than that. An inflammation, in 
a spot no bigger than a pin’s head, strikes the sensitive nerve 
of eye or ear; and your innocent child, to-night perhaps, 
shall suffer agonies that stir in your heart all that bitter help- 
less sense of the mystery of pain. And to that mystery, as I 
just said, I do not believe there is any other answer possible 
than this: our only business with it is to soothe it if we can, 
and heal it. 

Once for all, if we deal at all with so serious a matter as 
guilt and its penalty, we must learn not to confound that 
penalty with the suffering and pain that afflict guilty and 
innocent alike. It was of one conceived innocent as a lamb 
of God, that it was said, “The chastisement of our peace 
was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.”. It is the 
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tender-hearted, compassionate, and pure, that really feel the 
awful burden of the sin and suffering that oppress mankind. 
To live comfortably through life, to escape that great burden 
of sorrow and pain, two things, it has been said, are most 
necessary,— a hard heart, and a good digestion. These 
words, it may be, mock our childlike notion, that the good 
should be made — divinely or artificially — happy, and the 
bad, miserable. In this life, once for all, it is no such thing. 
Not that certain moral qualities — as amiability, generosity, 
content of mind —do not contribute to life’s happiness: in- 
deed they do, as certainly and plainly as fresh air and sunshine 
to bodily health. Not that certain immoral qualities —as 
idleness, envy, unregulated passion — do not contribute to 
life’s misery: indeed they do, as surely as poisons in the air 
bring fever. But these are only incidents,— fringes, as it 
were, to that vast web of mingled delight and pain, which 
constitutes our life. 

So far as we can see, then, God makes his sun of gladness 
rise impartially on the evil and on the good, and sends his 
rain of sorrow alike upon the just and on the unjust. That 
is, the surface: gladness and the surface pain, which are all 
that our eyes can see, are distributed with absolute imparti- 
ality, so far as moral merit is concerned. Who supposes that 
the undistinguished crowd of victims in a great war — who 
suffer anguish of terror, rending of households, destruction 
of property, miseries of starvation, pangs of pestilence, out- 
rage of person, and eclipse of life — who supposes that they 
have deserved worse of the Almighty than the victorious 
commanders, who have the glories of conquest, or the beaten 
commanders, who have at least the solace of compliment and 
compassion in their defeat? And, if we will think of it, the 
enormous misery from the one single source of wars of 
policy or ambition is so vast, as utterly to overwhelm and 
confound whatever notion we can frame of those milder 
distresses, which are all that most of us know of human 
pain. 

This prodigious question, then, of the suffering which 
mankind endure, or are capable of enduring, we must set 
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absolutely aside from our view when we are speaking of the 
consequences of guilt as such. And I do not think it does 
us any good, either, to carry it over, retributively, to our 
notion of another life. Pain by way of arbitrary infliction 
will never reconcile itself to the judgment or conscience of 
a reasonable man. 

Our natural first feeling is different about it, I know. 
Revenge, which Lord Bacon calls “a kind of wild justice,” 
demands eye for eye, tooth for tooth, pang for pang. And 
that rude sense of justice in us all is gratified, I think, at 
anything which seems, as it were, the very reflex of a crimi- 
nal act,—as when a wife-beater is heartily flogged on the 
bare back. Most of us, on the first impulse of resentment, 
would like to see positive pain inflicted for positive wrong. 
But, if we will think of it, the flogging of a wife-beater is 
mercifully meant to save other men’s wives — because it is a 
punishment that speaks sharply to his rude understanding ; 
not revengefully, to wreak the anger of the State. It would 
certainly be a pitiful thing for the great, rich, strong State, 
made up of hundreds of thousands of people, to act revenge- 
fully upon a criminal whom it had got in its grasp and 
reduced to helplessness. The public safety is the only justifi- 
cation of the law’s severity. 

And just so with the retributions of another life. I do 
not think it satisfies in the least our sense of absolute justice, 
that an Almighty Being —I wili not say forever, for that is 
too horrible to think of for a moment, in its hard, impassive, 
implacable malignity —should inflict I will even say one 
single pang, by act of arbitrary will, upon a creature abso- 
lutely helpless and unresisting, on account of guilt alike un- 
repented and unhindered in a previous state. I can very 
easily conceive that such a soul, stripped naked as it were of 
all defences, and looking back on the whole of its guilty 
course in & light absolutely new, and hitherto both uncon- 
ceived and unsuspected,—I can conceive that such a soul 
should undergo flames and agonies of remorse, at the mere 
fact of its alienation from infinite Purity — flames and ago- 
nies typified truly enough by the imagery of parable and 
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apocalypse, and feebly paralleled by the like tortures that 
have scourged convicted sinners here. Such a destiny as 
that may very well enter into our conceptions of a future 
life, when we try to apply to it the moral laws of this life. 
But we must conceive it first as the working out of moral 
law: that is to say, as essentially and necessarily a part of 
our constitution as those relations of carbon and oxygen in 
the blood which evolve the vital heat of the body. 

And now, I think, we have brought this matter round 
upon the ground on which it has got to stand, if it is going 
to have any real or permanent value as part of our religious 
thought. Either there is a good and a bad, a better and a 
worse for us, or there is not; and by this I mean a good and 
a bad, a better and a worse, entirely aside from the sense of 
pleasure and pain. The deadly enemy of this view, — that 
the real good in life, its true and highest good, is a moral 
good; i.e., that it pertains not to sensation, but to character 
and conduct — is the system of thought known as Eudemo- 
nism, or Epicureanism. Religion always assumes that there 
is such a higher good, quite irrespective of pleasure or pain. 
The utmost that can be claimed, in this view, is that, on the 
whole, out of innumerable instances, the preponderance in 
the long run is in favor of virtue as against vice, as a source 
of human happiness or satisfaction for the individual a 
slender and doubtful preponderance, perhaps, while immense- 
ly great, no doubt, for society at large. This is what Bishop 
Butler means by saying that virtue has a “tendency” that 
way. 

But I should be afraid, in the name of religion, or common 
sense, or general experience, to promise a young person, in 
the bewilderment and whirl of life, in the maze of passion 
and temptation,— I should be afraid to premise that he will 
have more pleasure in virtuous self-denial. How doI know? 
How can I compare? Our standard of such things shifts as 
we come to middle life. I have heard of persons who af- 


fected to look at the whole matter deliberately; who de- 
liberately chose the pleasures of profligacy, and to take the 


risk. How, on their ground, could I gainsay them? To say 
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that a man is a coward, a scoundrel, a villain, means more 
and worse — in his own estimation, to my thinking — than to 
say that he is likely to suffer any amount of pain. I could, it 
is true, warn him of the certain horrors of certain forms of 
profligacy —though even these will not deter a man of 
stronger passion than judgment; but by a little discretion he 
may perhaps avoid those horrors without avoiding the vice. 

Now, I do not say that I could deal any better with such 
a one by reasoning from principles of pure virtue. Probably 
not. But at least I can avoid the mistake of attempting to 
deal with him on unsound principles, on ground that will not 
abide the heavy pressure of fact. And, for persons whom I 
can impress,—young children, for instance, and inexperienced 
persons who are really trying to do right, and those who 
have gone wrong and really wish to be set right,— for them, 
I can at least avoid a falsehood and a fallacy in dealing with 
them. For all such, I am perfectly sure that the true method 
is to inculcate right because it is right, not because it is 
profitable. I think the natural mind and heart answer quite 
as quickly to the right, or what seems right, as to the pleas- 
ant or expedient, or what seems so. I am not at all sure 
that the desire of right—nay,I am very sure, that ina 
healthy mind the desire of right is stronger than the desire 
of happiness. This is doubtless what Jesus meant when he 
says: “ He that saveth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life shall save it.” These paradoxes are the common 
sense of the moral nature. 

I have now tried to state, with all possible distinctness, the 
ground on which our moral judgment of ourselves must 
stand. And that judgment of ourselves is, after all, the 
reality of the divine judgment we apprehend. ‘ With what 
judgment ye judge ye shall be judged.” I have left myself 
but little space to speak of the working out of the law of 
retribution on this ground. But that is of very little conse- 
quence, if I have succeeded in saying that it is strictly a 
moral judgment, not a measuring out of pleasure and pain. 
The one view with which I would conclude the whole mat- 
ter, is this. There is a sphere of life,—call it what we 
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will: wisdom, virtue, moral excellence, love, spiritual life, 
kingdom of heaven,— which is the best thing for us, consti- 
tuted as we are. Best of all, I like the phrase “the higher 
life.” If we have the least apprehension of such a sphere of 
life, or a belief that it exists, we necessarily feel for it, strug- 
gle towards it, like plants towards sunlight. If we do not, 
then it is so much the worse for us. I do not say a sin, that 
will be visited by a specific penalty ; but a loss, harm, degra- 
dation in itself. 

All true religion presupposes such a sphere of life. Any 
one who has tasted the breath of the atmosphere of it knows 
that it exists. It is not a matter of speculation or doubt, 
but of experience and verity. If one knows it and strives 
towards it, it is well with him; if not, then it is ill with him. 
“ Heaven is the sum total of ascending spirits; hell is the 
sum total of descending spirits.” The hint of reward or 
punishment, to a mind set that way, is simply an insult to 
its real aspirations, unintelligible to its better thought. All 
pangs of remorse, all struggles with temptation, all efforts of 
self-denial, are but incidents of its climbing, and are a cheap 
price for the glory of its ascent. No more than the painful 
steps we climb to get the glory of a mountain sunrise; no 
more than the cost which that man paid who “ with joy sold 
all that he had” to buy the pearl of great price, which this 
kingdom of heaven had become to him. 


J. H. ALLEN. 


LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


It is an important chapter in the history of the transfer of 
power in England which Mr. Lecky has undertaken to write. 
For almost two centuries no government in the Old World 
has been apparently so stable as that of England. On the 
Continent intestine convulsions, dynastic changes, and for- 


* A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1878. Small 8vo. pp. xix. and 626, xvi. 
and 699. 
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eign wars have subverted ancient monarchies and medieval 
republics, and have more than once reconstructed the map 
of Europe. But in the midst of all these conflicts and revo- 
lutions the crown of England has descended regularly in tie 
line of succession established by the Convention Parliament. 
Nevertheless, it is the history of an immense change in the 
source and distribution of power which the historian of Eng- 
land must narrate. In less than three hundred years power 
has passed from the king to the aristocracy, from the aristoc- 
racy to the middle class, and the force of the movement is. 
not yet arrested.. For the task of tracing this momentous 
story Mr. Lecky has some needful qualifications; and his 
two principal works, the History of Rationalism and the 
History of European Morals, have given him a high rank 
among the writers of the day. He has great industry in 
gathering his materials, much skill in marshalling his facts 
in an orderly and effective manner, and a strong desire to 
render impartial justice in the judgments which an historian 
must pass on the men and the transactions of a former gen- 
eration. On the other hand, he has little sense of propor- 
tion, not much success in the delineation of character, and 
he seldom or never attempts to reproduce to the imagination 
the memorable scenes which constantly occur in the pathway 
of an historian. 

No one, we think, can rise from the volumes before us 
without a feeling of disappointment. The History, which 
extends only to the accession of George III., is unwieldy 
and disproportionate; and in not a few instances Mr. Lecky 
has signally failed to conquer his prejudices. In the external 
history of England in the eighteenth century — the history 
of her relations with her colonists and her subject peoples — 
the two most important episodes are the loss of the Ameri- 
can Colonies and the rise of the Indian Empire. To the 
American Colonies Mr. Lecky devotes twenty pages, and to 
the conquest of Hindostan ten pages, while he dilates on the 
misgovernment of Ireland through three hundred and sev- 
enty-five pages. The disproportion is so great as to suggest 
a doubt as to the correctness of the title of Mr. Lecky’s 
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History. The relations of England to Ireland furnish mat- 
ter, indeed, for an interesting and important chapter in the 
history of England; but a reader who was not, like Mr. 
Lecky, born in Ireland will find it hard to understand why, 
in a History of England in the Eighteenth Century, it was 
necessary to devote upward of one hundred pages to “ Ire- 
land before the Eighteenth Century.” In reading this part 
of Mr. Lecky’s work the suspicion is often excited that a 
desire to attack Mr. Froude was not among the least of the 
motives for writing this History. 

Mr. Lecky’s most conspicuous failure is in his attempts at 
historical portrait-painting. Black and white are the only 
colors known to his palette ; and these are laid on side by side 
without any attempt at shading. The good qualities and the 
bad qualities of his statesmen, soldiers, and authors are set 
over against each other in sharpest contrast; and his charac- 
ters resemble nothing so much as bundles of discordant qual- 
ities tied together without in any way interacting or modify- 
ing one another. Lord Macaulay by a few broad and brill- 
iant strokes painted a portrait which conveys exactly the 
impression intended, and never fades from the memory. But 
this happy faculty has been denied to Mr. Lecky. His char- 
acterizations leave no distinct image on the mind; and where 
his own admiration or dislike is undisguised it is not easy to 
see what has inspired this sentiment. We read the ten or 
fifteen pages in which the merits of Sir Robert Walpole are 
described, and the ten or fifteen pages which are devoted to 
an account of his vices, and after all only a vague and shad- 
owy picture rises before the mind. Walpole naturally fills a 
large place in Mr. Lecky’s narrative, and is evidently re- 
garded by him with a feeling little short of admiration. His 
failure therefore to present a satisfactory portrait of Walpole 
is significant of his weakness in this qualification of an his- 
torian, which is further illustrated by a similar failure in the 
portraiture of Swift. For Swift, Mr. Lecky has an admira- 
tion which he makes no attempt to conceal, and he con- 
stantly quotes Swift’s opinions and writings with approba- 
tion; but nowhere does any felicitous characterization bring 


this remarkable man clearly before the reader. 
7 
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What is true of Mr. Lecky’s attempts to delineate char- 
acter is likewise true of his narrative. He has little of that 
sympathetic imagination which enables an historian to repro- 
duce the very life of the past, and fills the pages of Macaulay 
and Motley with a succession of pictures never to be for- 
gotten. In his Preface he says of a distinguished historian 
who has traversed the same field across which his own path 
leads, “ Lord Stanhope was not able to bring to his task the 
artistic talent of some of his contemporaries.” The remark 
is not less true of Mr. Lecky himself. In the case of Lord 
Stanhope this deficiency was supplied, so far as such a defi- 
ciency can be supplied, by very great merits of another kind ; 
and in the case of Mr. Lecky it is supplied in part by other 
merits. But the deficiency is nevertheless <elt in both 
instances. In the case of Lord Stanhope it prevented his 
History from assuming the place which otherwise would 
have been assigned to it by almost universal consent: in the 
cease of Mr. Lecky it will no doubt limit the present popu- 
larity and the permanent reputation of a work in many re- 
spects worthy of the highest praise. 

The plan of his History is limited, but it is not confined 
within such narrow bounds as the works of Mr. Hallam and 
his continuator, Sir Thomas Erskine May, which cross the 
same period, and it did not exclude frequent opportunities for 
the delineation of personal character and the reproduction of 
memorable scenes. Indeed, the plan of Mr. Lecky’s work 
cannot be satisfactorily executed by a writer who is either 
unable or disinclined to avail himself of these opportunities. 
“T have not attempted,” he says, “to write the history of 
the period I have chosen year by year, or to give a detailed 
account of military events, or of the minor personal and 
party incidents which form so large a part of political 
annals.” This self-denial he has not always exercised, and 
considerable though disproportionate space is given to the 
war of the Spanish Succession and to the Seven Years’ war. 
But it indicates the line of investigation to which Mr. 
Lecky’s tastes and habits of mind incline him; and in 
further explanation of his purpose he adds,— “The growth 
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or decline of the monarchy, the aristocracy, and the democ- 
racy, of the Church, and of Dissent, of the agricultural, the 
manufacturing, and the commercial interests; the increasing 
power of Parliament and of the press; the history of politi- 
cal ideas, of art, of manners, and of belief; the changes that 
have taken place in the social and economical condition of 
the people; the influences that have modified national char- 
acter; the relations of the mother country to its dependen- 
cies, and the causes that have accelerated or retarded the 
advancement of the latter, form the the main subjects of this 
book.” All these inquiries have a direct connection with 
the causes which have produced a transfer of power in Eng- 
land; and for the elucidation of that great theme he has 
gathered a large and valuable mass of materials. But in the 
portion of his work now published it does not appear how 
far he intends to apply them directly to illustrating the his- 
tory of that transfer, by far the most important theme to 
which a philosophical historian can now turn his attention. 

The protracted struggle with the crown in the seventeenth 
century had essentially modified the character of the English 
monarchy; and the famous resolution of the Convention 
Parliament, declaring the throne vacant, illogical and self- 
contradictory as it was, sounded the knell of personal gov- 
ernment. The new sovereign was to occupy a very differ- 
ent place in the political system from that which the Great 
Queen had held at the close of the sixteenth century. 
William III. was, indeed, his own foreign minister, but this 
was due, in large part, to the circumstance that, the states- 
men around him knew far less than he did about Continental 
politics; and in all else his power was little more than a 
shadow of the power of Elizabeth. The imperious will of 
the sovereign had in all else given place to the will of the 
great nobles who filled the principal offices of state, and who 
were, in effect, the representatives of the aristocracy. The 
hundred years over which Mr. Lecky’s History extends 
witnessed a greater change. At the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century the sovereign ruled through the support 
which he received from the nobility, who not only formed 
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one branch of the legislature, but substantially owned the 
other branch. The cabinet, that inner circle of ministers 
who alone determined the policy of the government, first 
came into existence in the reign of William ; and no cabinet 
could retain power without the support of the great families. 
It was only through the codperation of the Duke of New- 
castle that the elder Pitt could obtain and hold that com- 
manding position which made him the greatest figure in the 
history of England in the eighteenth century. In our time 
all this is changed. The House of Lords has become little 
more than an ornamental appendage to the House of Com- 
mons. It is the expressed will of the House of Commons 
which makes and unmakes ministers. The accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of the manufacturing and commercial 
classes sapped the authority of the peers; the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge also added weight to the commons; 
and the social elevation of the class below the hereditary 
aristocracy contributed in bringing about a gradual change 
in the source of authority. The passage of the Reform Bill 
of 1832 only confirmed the silent revolution which had 
already been accomplished. It was the surrender of the - 
aristocracy to an irresistible influence; and from that day 
we may date the beginning of a still greater revolution yet 
in progress. 

It would be a very great mistake, however, to infer that 
the change which we now see has taken place was a steady 
and unchecked movement in one direction. The general 
drift is unmistakable; but there were periods when the tide 
was checked or turned back. Still there was an irresistible 
movement toward one result, and we need only call to mind 
the difficulty with which the elder Pitt was forced on 
George II. and the younger Fox on George III., and contrast 
it with the successful denial of the right of Victoria to 
determine what ladies should be attached to her household, 
to see that the power of the crown has diminished. Among 
the causes which contributed at once to weaken the power 
of the king already hopelessly shaken by the civil wars of the 
seventeenth century, and to prevent the consolidation of 
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power in the hands of the aristocracy, we are inclined to 
place the exceptional position of the Whigs and the Tories 
in the first half of the last century. The Tories were natu- 
rally the adherents of the crown: the Whigs were naturally 
the party of the opposition. With the expulsion of the 
Stuarts and the transfer of the crown first to a Dutch Prince 
and afterward to the descendants of a German Princess, the 
Tories were thrown into the unnatural relation of rebels or 
of a sullen opposition, and the Whigs became the party of 
the government, the steady upholders of the prerogatives 
which they had hitherto steadfastly resisted. In the changed 
attitude toward the monarch in which the two parties found 
themselves, it was natural that their principles should receive 
a rude shock, and should be considerably modified. This 
transformation was first pointed out, we believe, by Lord 
Stanhope (then Lord Mahon) in his History of the War of 
the Spanish Succession, and was illustrated by Lord Macaulay 
in one of the latest and best of his essays; and that it actu- 
ally took place does not seem to admit of successful denial. 
But in the opening pages of his History this view is opposed 
by Mr. Lecky. He admits, indeed, that the Tories of the 
time of Queen Anne “ opposed Marlborough and the French 
war, as the Whigs of the nineteenth century opposed Well- 
ington and the Peninsular war. The Tories in 1711 over- 
came the opposition of the House of Lords by the creation 
of twelve peers, as the Whigs in 1832 overcame the same 
opposition by the threat of a still larger creation. The 
Tories advocated and the Whigs opposed free trade princi- 
ples at the peace of Utrecht. The Tories had at least some 
Catholic sympathies, while the Whigs were the chief authors 
of the penal laws against Catholics. The Tories agitated in 
the early Hanoverian period for short parliaments and for 
the restriction of the corrupt influence of the crown. The 
Whigs carried the Septennial Act, and were the usual oppo- 
nents of place bills and pension bills.” 

These facts are too obvious to be put out of sight; but 
Mr. Lecky attempts to evade their force by denying their 
significance, and by setting in opposition to them other 
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instances in which Whigs and Tories have been uniformly 
consistent. No one, however, has ever intimated that the 
transformation of party reached to all points of political 
dogma, that the Whig and the Tory each lost his personal 
identity. The human mind is so constituted that there are 
always men ready to uphold existing institutions or preju- 
dices, and always men who are anxious to subvert or modify 
them. Place one or the other of these men in a position in 
which he shall be subjected to new and unfamiliar influences, 
and he will modify the expression of his opinions in the new 
light in which he is forced to look at them. The radical 
will find his destructive tendencies yielding to the seductive 
influence of place and power: the conservative, who has 
long basked in the sunshine of place and power and who is 
exiled from both, will see reasons for change which he had 
never dreamed of before. Precisely this was the case with 
the Whigs and the Tories in the first half of the eighteenth 
century; they had changed places. Each party looked at 
the sovereign power from a new point of view. In the case 
of the Tories, the Hanoverian princes were not hedged 
about, as the Stuarts had been, by the sanctions of divine 
right. They occupied the throne by a title which even the 
moderate Tories, who acknowledged the new king, regarded 
as imperfect, and opposition to the known wishes of the 
sovereign was not a mortal sin. Even rebellion itself was a 
right. In the case of the Whigs, the precarious tenure by 
which the new line retained its hold on the crown offered 
every inducement to the party in power to check the radical 
tendencies in their own body and to strengthen the hands of 
the sovereign. The modification of political theories thus 
brought about tended to depreciate the power of the sover- 
eign; for the Whigs never fully adopted the high notions 
about prerogative which the Tories had previously enter- 
tained. And on the other hand the Tories never fully 
adopted the Whig doctrines which they were forced by their 
new circumstances to employ as weapons against the govern- 
ment. The authority of the crown was enfeebled; but the 
influence of the aristocracy was not so firmly established 
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that it could long resist the steadily increasing power of the 
Commons. 

Following close on this denial of the transformation of 
parties Mr. Lecky asserts that “the great triumph of Whig 
principles that was achieved at the Revolution was much 
less due to any general social or intellectual development 
than to the follies of a single sovereign, and the abilities of 
a single group of statesmen.” In other words, the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 was not so much the result of visible causes 
working through three generations as the immediate result 
of accidental circumstances. This remark will be read with 
surprise by those who are familiar with Mr. Lecky’s previous 
works, and who saw in them, as they will see in the volumes 
before us, strong marks of Mr. Buckle’s influence. It is no 
doubt true that the follies of James II.,—if that is the 
proper term to apply to his bigotry, his pusillanimity, and 
his love of arbitrary power,—and the abilities, various in 
kind and degree, of the statesmen who called William III. 
to the throne, helped on the triumph of the Revolution prin- 
ciples. But it is not true that the great triumph of Whig 
principles was mainly due to fortunate circumstances; and 
it cannot be thus disconnected from the causes which had 
long been working toward an inevitable result. Personal 
government and the encouragement of Popery were oppos:d 
by the prevailing convictions and prejudices of the English 
nation in the seventeenth century; and there could be but 
one issue to the conflict thus engaged between the old and 
the new. That conflict filled the larger part of the century ; 
and it can be profitably studied only when it is considered 
under all its relations and through its long and checkered 
history. A yreat French historian, who treated of this 
period with a comprehensiveness of grasp and a candor of 
judgment which no English writer has surpassed, felt that 
he could satisfactorily write the history of the Revolution 
only as he included in his plan the Commonwealth, the Pro- 
tectorate, the Restoration, and the final overthrow of the 
Stuarts. It is the crowning merit of Guizot’s treatment o! 
his subject that he looked at it in the same broad way in 
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which he traced the development of modern civilization. It 
is not easy to understand wha* judicial blindness could have 
narrowed Mr. Lecky’s view, and made him see in the final 
result of all this ebb and flow of political fortunes, the fruit 
of a happy accident, rather than the slow development of far- 
reaching causes. 

The most satisfactory portions of Mr. Lecky’s work are 
the pages which he devotes to the moral, social, and intel- 
lectual condition of England. Here are gathered the best 
fruits of his wide and various researches, and here we find 
the most candid and judicious use of his materials. The 
purification of the public morals, the softening of the penal 
code, the more general diffusion of intelligence by means of 
newspapers and magazines, and the introduction of arts or 
appliances which rendered daily life easier and more secure,, 
all contributed to give to a steadily enlarging class a feeling 
of power and a desire for its exercise which could be satis- 
fied with nothing less than a peaceful revolution. It is by a 
comparison of the conditions of social life at the beginning 
and the close of the century that we see how great a change 
took place in the relations between the various classes in the 
nation, and how inevitable it was that the basis of authority 
should be enlarged and by slow degrees changed. It is in 
the massing of materials for a better understanding of the 
circumstances and conditions under which men lived in the 
eighteenth century that Mr. Lecky has made, we think, the 
most important contribution to the history of this period. 

One of the most suggestive aspects of the national life 
thus satisfactorily illustrated is connected with the marriage 
laws and with what are known as Fleet marriages; and in 
no history of the period with which we are acquainted is it 
so well exhibited. Previously to the passage of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Act, in 1753, the canon law had remained in force 
in England. Under its shadow enormous abuses, tending to 
the destruction of the marriage relation, grew up and flour- 
ished. “The mere consent of the parties,” says Mr. Lecky, 
“followed by cohabitation, constituted for many purposes a 
valid marriage; and a marriage valid for all purposes could 
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be celebrated by a priest in orders at any time or place, 
without registration and without the consent of parents or 
guardians. Stamped licenses were indeed required by law, 
but not for the validity of the contract, and their omission 
was only punished as a fraud upon the revenue.” It was 
inevitable that a condition of the law which permitted this 
should degrade marriage, and become the fruitful source-of 
evil; and such was the result. “A multitude of  clergy- 
men,” Mr. Lecky adds, “usually prisoners for debt and 
almost always men of notoriously infamous lives, made it 
their business to celebrate clandestine marriages in or near 
the Fleet. They performed the ceremony without license or 
question, sometimes without even knowing the names of the 
persons they united,” and in the most disreputable places. 
“ Almost every tavern or brandy-shop in the neighborhood,” 
we are told, “had a Fleet parson in its pay. Notices were 
placed in the windows, and agents went out in every digec- 
tion to solicit the passers by.” One clergyman, who offi- 
ciated in a chapel in May Fair, is said to have married on an 
average six thousand couples every year; and according to 
his own admission he married many thousands, most of 
whom were strangers to each other the week before, and 
many had been acquainted only a day or half a day. 
“Young and inexperienced heirs,” to quote Mr. Lecky’s 
significant words, “fresh from college, or even from school, 
were thus continually entrapped. A passing frolic, the 
excitement of drink, an almost momentary passion, the 
deception or intimidation of a few unprincipled confederates, 
were often sufficient to drive or inveigle them into sudden 
marriages which blasted all the prospects of their lives. In 
some cases, when men slept off a drunken fit, they heard to 
their astonishment that, during its continuance, they had 
gone through the ceremony.” Finally, “it was proved 
before Parliament,” says Mr. Lecky, “that on one occasion 
there had been two thousand nine hundred and fifty-four 
Fleet marriages in four months; and it appeared from the 
memorandum-books of Fleet parsons that one of them made 


£57 in marriage fees in a single month; that another had 
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married one hundred and seventy-three couples in a single 
day.” Such were the abuses possible under the marriage 
law at the beginning of the century, the history of which 
Mr. Lecky has undertaken to write. They no longer exist ; 
and it is impossible to over-estimate the moral or the politi- 
cal importance of their extinction. 

It was not an easy task to change this condition of things ; 
and attempts made in the reigns of William and Anne 
proved ineffectual. At length Lord Hardwicke, then Chan- 
cellor, succeeded in carrying through Parliament the law 
known by his name. By the provisions of this act every 
marriage celebrated in England, except Quaker and Jewish 
marriages, was declared null and void, unless the banns had 
been previously published in the parish church for three 
consecutive Sundays, or unless a license had been obtained, 
which in the case of minors could only be granted with the 
consent of the parents or guardians; and the ceremony must 
be performed by a clergyman of the Established Church, 
according to the Anglican liturgy, and in the parish church, 
unless a special license from the Archbishop permitted it to 
be celebrated in some other place. The Act bore with great 
severity on the Dissenters and the Catholics, and it must be 
admitted that its defects were very great; but it effected its 
immediate purpose and introduced a new and important 
principle into English law,—a recognition of the right of 
the State to regulate matrimony. Subsequent amendments 
have removed its most obnoxious features; and if the law in 
England is not yet “quite perfect,” as Lord Campbell mod- 
estly, considered his own marriage bill, it has made an 
immense progress. The passage of Lord Hardwicke’s Act 
put an end to a condition of things fatal to the moral and 
social advancement of the nation. 

The state of the criminal law, the management of the 
prisons, and the horrible scenes exhibited at the innumerable 
public executions, were scarcely less disgraceful, and equally 
tended to degrade and keep down the great body of the 
people. While the life of a man was the forfeit for stealing 
a sheep there was not likely to be a very rapid extension of 
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political rights. “ When Blackstone wrote,” says Mr. Lecky, 
“there were no less than one hundred and sixty offences in 
England punishable with death; and it was a very ordinary 
occurrence for ten or twelve culprits to be hung on a single 
occasion, for forty or fifty to be condemned at a single 
assize.” And he adds: “Often the criminals staggered 
intoxicated to the gallows, and some of the most noted were 
exhibited for money by the turnkeys before their execution. 
No less than £200 are said to have been made in this manner 
in a few days when Sheppard was prisoner in Newgate. 
Dr. Dodd, the unhappy clergyman who was executed for 
forgery, was exhibited for two hours in the press-room at a 
shilling a-head before he was led to the gallows.” Every 
one who is familiar with the life of Dr. Johnson will recall 
his visit to Westminster Abbey with Goldsmith, and Gold- 
smith’s sly remark as they afterward walked up the Strand, 
and saw the ghastly row of rebels’ heads affixed to Temple 
Bar. It has been made a standing reproach against our Puri- 
tan ancestors that, in the midst of the witchcraft delusion of 
1692, Giles Corey was pressed to death for refusing to plead 
in court; but the sentence of peine forte et dure continued 
to be pronounced in England in times of no excitement, and 
was actually executed so late as 1735. Imprisonment was 
scarcely less dreadful than death. From a Parliamentary 
inquiry ordered in 1729, it appeared that the wardenship of 
the Fleet was regularly put up for sale, and twice had been 
sold for £5000, and in addition to the ordinary emoluments of 
the office the wardens were accustomed “ to exact heavy fees 
from the prisoners, and to avenge themselves upon those who 
were unable or unwilling to pay them, by the utmost excesses 
of brutality. In the Fleet, when Bambridge was governor,” — 
we quote Mr. Lecky’s account,— “such prisoners were con- 
tinually left manacled for long periods in a dungeon, almost 
unendurable from its stench and its want of ventilation, 
situated above a common sewer, and in which the bodies of 
those who died in prison were deposited to await the coro- 
ner’s inquest.” A soldier who had been acquitted from a 
false charge of theft was afterward seized and imprisoned as 
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a debtor for the non-payment of the jail fees incurred before 
his trial. Debtors who were unable to pay their fees were 
sometimes locked up with prisoners sick with the small-pox. 
Others were deprived of necessary food, and reduced almost 
to skeletons. There were cases, we are told, “ of sick women 
who were left without beds, without attendance, and with- 
out proper nourishment, till they died of neglect; of men 
who were tortured by the thumb-screw, or who lingered in 
slow agony under irons of intolerable weight.” The exist- 
ence of such abuses as these naturally tended to crush the 
lower classes and to press down the middling classes who 
alone were likely to become their victims; and their removal 
tended, not less naturally, to give to those classes a new 
sense of dignity and importance. Slowly following it, came 
the demand for the politicai rights which at length could not 
be denied. 

Knowledge itself is power, said Bacon; and the wider 
diffusion of knowledge, limited and imperfect as it was, was 
another powerful agent working in the same direction. To 
this important agency in the advancement. of the people, 
Mr. Lecky devotes very little space; but the rapid growth 
of newspapers and magazines in numbers and influence is 
one of the most conspicuous facts in the history of the eigh- 
teenth century. “The people of Great Britain are governed 
by a power that never was heard of as a supreme authority 
in any age or country before,” was the complaint of an Eng- 
lish politician in 1738, as quoted by Mr. Lecky. “It is the ~ 
government of the press. The stuff which our weekly news- 
papers are filled with is received with greater reverence than 
Acts of Parliament, and the sentiments of one of these scrib- 
lers have more weight with the multitude than the opinion 
of the best politician in the kingdom.” Twenty years later 
a far greater man, though often the victim of ignoble preju- 
dices, Dr. Johnson, wrote: “No species of literary man has 
lately been so much multiplied as the writers of news. Not 
many years ago the nation was content with one Gazette ; 
but now we have not only in the metropolis, papers of every 
morning and every evening, but almost every large town has 
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its weekly historian.” It is difficult to over-estimate the 
contemporary influence of those periodical essays which have 
been reprinted over and over again, and even now form 
a part of “every gentleman’s library”; but it is worth 
while to remember that they all belong to the early part of 
the eighteenth century. The first number of the Tatler 
appeared in 1709; the first number of the Spectator, in 1711; 
the first number of the Guardian, in 1713; and so on 
through the list. Others, now forgotten, were not less influ- , 
ential. One, set up by Bolingbroke and Pulteney, and 
edited by a disreputable hack, is said to have obtained a 
circulation of ten thousand copies, and to have contributed 
to the downfall of Walpole. As the century wore away, 
other forms of periodical literature were introduced ; and it 
was at the very beginning of the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century that the Edinburgh Review started into 
existence. One hundred years before, such a journal would 
not have occurred to any one as a hopeful venture; but the 
intellectual training of the eighteenth century had made its 
existence possible, and prepared a constituency for it. Mr. 
Lecky seems to have overlooked the political significance of 
the intellectual progress of the century; but he makes one 
observation which may be largely developed in the direction 
we have indicated. “The essay writers had made it their 
great object as much as possible to popularize and diffuse 
knowledge,” he says, “and to bring down every question to 
the level of the idlest reader; and without any great change 
in education, any display of extraordinary genius, or any 
real enthusiasm for knowledge, the circle of intelligence was 
slowly enlarged.” 

The improved social condition of the people, the greater 
security of life and property, the better facilities for inter- 
course between different places, and everything which 
tended to make living easier, also tended to make the State 
less monarchical and less aristocratic. It widened the basis 
of power. “The impunity with which outrages were com- 
mitted in the ill-lit and ill-guarded streets of London during 
the first half of the eighteenth century,” says Mr. Lecky, 
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“can now hardly be realized.”* The horrible barbarities 
practised by the young men of fashion who called them- 
selves Mohocks are familiar to every one acquainted with the 
literature of the period. The watchmen and constables were 
either inefficient and objects of contempt, or were themselves 
among the chief dangers to innocent passengers in the 
streets. “One is forced to travel, even at noon, as if one 
were going to battle,” is the testimony of Horace Walpole, 
in a letter to Sir Horace Mann. Ata little later period the 
whole city was kept in alarm by the boldness and the bru- 
tality of a single gang of robbers; and the chief effect of the 
large rewards offered for their apprehension was to encour- 
age other rascals to decoy needy and unsuspicious victims 
into robbery that they might secure for themselves a reward 
as informers. The passage of an act making it felony to 
obstruct the execution of a writ, and destroying the last 
vestige of the right of sanctuary, contributed much toward 
giving efficiency to the laws; and the suppression of crime 
was further facilitated by a great improvement in the light- 
ing of the streets. About the middle of the century, an act 
was passed empowering the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
London to erect glass lamps in the streets, and to keep them 
lighted at the public expense from sunset to sunrise. Under 
this law, it is said, more than fifteen thousand lamps were 
erected, and the number of hours of lighting in each year 
was increased from about seven hundred and fifty to about 
five thousand. 

Slow and almost imperceptible changes in tastes and 
manners, beginning in the city and among the upper classes, 
worked their way into the country and among the common 
people, and helped forward the transfer of power which may, 
indeed, be traced back to causes operating everywhere dur- 
ing this period of English history. But we need not follow 
out the inquiry further; it is enough for our purpose to 
have indicated the point of view from which the period 
must be studied, and the direction in which Mr. Lecky’s 
labors have been most successful. His fondness for gather- 
ing facts, especially those which illustrate moral and intel- 
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lectual tendencies, has led him to note down many curious 
and instructive details; and it isin the help thus afforded 
to a clearer understanding of the condition of the people 
that he has rendered his best service to his readers. 

His second volume closes with a chapter on the religious 
revival in which Wesley and Whitefield were the leaders, 
filling about one hundred and thirty pages, and in the main 
satisfactory in treatment. The subject can never lose its inter- 
est for the student of this period of English history ; but the 
limits assigned to this article forbid our entering on its dis- 
cussion. Other topics we must pass wholly unnoticed, as 
foreign to our present purpose. We can only add that, 
judged by the highest standards, the instalment of Mr. 
Lecky’s work now published cannot be placed in the first 
class of historical writings. Its want of proportion and its 
faulty method, the feebleness and uncertainty of touch 
shown in the delineation of character, the utter lack of pict- 
uresqueness in the narrative, and the bitter animosity against 
a distinguished historian whose statements and opinions are 
not acceptable to Mr. Lecky,—are serious and ineradicable 
defects. So far as this work may be taken as the measure of Mr. 
Lecky’s powers as an historian, the preéminence of Macaulay 
and Grote and Merivale among the English historians of our 
time can be as little questioned as the preéminence of Hume 
and Gibbon and Robertson among the historians of the last 
century. If that great writer whose masterly touch gave, in 
Henry Esmond, the best reproduction of one aspect of the 
reign of Queen Anne that has ever been presented, had 
lived to write his contemplated History, it is possible, as has 
been often suggested, that one chapter in the History of Eng- 
land in the Highteenth Century might have been closed 
against all new-comers. As it is, neither Mr. Lecky’s work 
nor Lord Stanhope’s supplies that want. Both works must 
be read by any one who wishes to understand the history of 
England during the period they cover; and when both his- 
tories have been read, the student will still feel an unsatisfied 
longing. 

= C. C. Smita. 
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THE BIBLE OF THE NORTH. 


In the library of the University of Upsal, Sweden, is pre- 
served the oldest and most valuable, though incomplete, 
copy of the Gospels known to exist in any version represent- 
ing a modern and living language. 

To trace the history of that carefully guarded volume, 
would be to acquaint ourselves with the origin and workings 
of one of the chief Christian influences that has powerfully 
acted upon every nation of North Western Europe, from the 
shores of the Baltic to the waters of the Mediterranean. 
The manuscript was found in Prague, at the time when the 
Swedish forces, under the successor of Gustavus Adolphus, 
sacked the Bohemian capital. They carried it to Stock- 
holm as one of the prizes of war; and from thence, after 
many strange adventures, it finally reached its present resting- 
place, which traditional evidence proves to be its legitimate 
ethnological home. 

Ih the opinion of competent judges, this manuscript dates 
back to the sixth century. If, then, we accept the testimony 
of experts in regard to its age, not less than thirteen hun- 
dred years have elapsed since its pages first went forth, bear- 
ing their welcome message of mercy and truth to those who 
were sitting in darkness and in the shadow of death. At 
present we have no means of discovering the transcriber ; 
but of two things we may be sure,—he who did the 
work loved beauty as ardently as he loved righteousness, for 
no printed page can surpass in delicacy of execution those 
folio leaves of purple parchment on which each word is firm- 
ly and distinctly written in uncial letters of silver. 

But after all, the point of prime importance is not to 
ascertain whose hand held the pen which shaped the Gothic 
characters of that rare book; but rather we would seek to 
learn, if possible, who conceived and brought to completion 
the original version from which this text, known to scholars 
as the Codex Argenteus, was patiently and accurately 
copied. Fortunately, our knowledge on this point is both full 
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and definite ; and, singularly enough, it leads us directly to a 
country ostensibly at least the immediate cause of the recent 
Russo-Turkish war, and which is thus for the time being the 
pivot of the entire Eastern Question. 

During the past year and a half events have familiarized 
us with the geography of several Turkish provinces, whose 
location was formerly as obscure to a majority of readers as 
the terra incognita of Herodotus. Foremost among these 
is Servia, a district lying on the southern bank of the 
Danube, and inhabited by a mixed race mainly of Russian 
descent and connected by faith with the Greek Church. 
In that province, we all remember, the revolution began, 
which was to roll on until it culminated in the virtual de- 
structicu of the Ottoman power as a distinct element in 
European politics; and through the mountain passes first 
seized by the Servians, the Czar found a natural roadway 
conducting his long baffled troops straight to the walls of 
the Mohammedan metropolis. 

Let us pause now, and turn back the record of history, 
century by century, until we reach that distant period when 
the Emperor Constantine transferred the seat of the world’s 
government from the hills of the Tiber to that city on the 
shores of the Bosphorus which has so long borne his name. 
What do we discover? We meet this interesting fact, full 
of deep significance, that the events then occurring in that 
region seem a prophecy of those which have just taken place. 
Then, as in our own day, Constantinople was threatened 
by an invasion from the North; what saved it, was the devo- 
tion of Ulfilas the son of parents whom the Gothic barba- 
rians of Servia— then known as Moesia — had carried away 
captive from a village of Asia Minor. 

Ulfilas had become a convert to Christianity. He foresaw 
the struggle which must come between the savage tribes 
with whom he dwelt and those Southern peoples who held 
the miserable remnants of a broken-down civilization in one 
hand and the charter of a new faith and a new era in the 
other. 


The splendid capital of the East already rivalled Rome in 
9 
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magnificence and luxury. All that imperial power and 
wealth could do, was lavished on her basilicas, baths, and 
theatres. Her future seemed radiant with promise. Here, 
for the first time im history, the religion of the Cross was 
also that of the Crown; and it was the boast of the panegy- 
rists of that epoch that, within her palaces, Cesar and the 
Messiah were reconciled. “Constantinople,” said they, 
“means Christianople.” 

Inspired with the fervor of this conviction, Ulfilas sought 
to avert the danger which menaced the rapidly extending 
city. Beyond the Balkan ranges, eager thousands stood 
waiting for an opportunity to possess themselves of the rich 
spoils which tempted their march forward. No one realized 
better than he how utterly hopeless would be any effort to 
drive back that tumultuous horde by any military force then 
at the Emperor’s command. He pondered the words, “ They 
that take the sword shall perish by the sword” ; and, moved 
by the spirit of that declaration, he resolved to appeal to a 
higher power. 

Tradition affirms that Constantine gained miraculous vic- 
tories through the display of the labarum or sacred banner. 
When his legions looked on the mysterious emblem painted 
on its crimson folds, they gloried in that supernatural assur- 
ance of success; but the Apostle of the North fixed his trust 
in neither sign nor symbol, but in the efficacy of the “still 
small voice ” which the ancient seer found more potent for 
persuasion than earthquake or whirlwind were in terror. | 

Guided by this faith, Ulfilas determined to render the Bible 
into the Gothic tongue. Zeal at first said: Give all, without 
fear and without reserve; but afterward, prudence coun- 
selled: Omit the war-breathing, battle-stirring Books of 
Kings ; and Ulfilas, in contrast to most saints, let prudence 
have the last word. 

The difficulties of such an undertaking were immense. 
Not only was he obliged, like John Eliot, to invent both 
alphabet and grammar, besides opening schools in which men 
might learn to read a language that had hitherto been spoken 
only; but, in addition to these obstacles, Ulfilas encountered 
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one formidable hindrance which our Massachusetts missionary 
to the Indians was spared. Eliot could call the press to his 
aid, but his predecessor had no mechanical means by which 
to multiply copies of his work, except through the slow and 
costly drudgery of the pen. 

With that bloodless weapon he fought and won. Holding 
it up in triumph, he could truly say to his fellow-workers: 
“In hoe signo vinces ;” for, through his patient toil, the con- 
querors of the Roman Empire were themselves conquered ; 
and those northern nations from which we have for the most 
part descended, and from which Protestantism derives its birth, 
were eventually to receive a new revelation, and with it a 
new incentive toward the attainment of that self-mastery 
and self-advancement which together constitute the grandest 
as well as the most enduring elements of true civilization. 

When we consider the results of the movement to which 
Ulfilas gave the first impulse, we see that the danger of over- 
estimating it is small. In fact, the tendency is rather toward 
the opposite direction ; for spiritual forces operate indirectly 
and often imperceptibly. Their influence is best expressed 
in those words of Coleridge, where Octavius says to his 
impetuous son: — 


“ My son!... Straight forward goes 
The lightning’s path, and straight the fearful path 
Of the cannon-ball. Direct it flies and rapid, 
Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches. 
My son! the road . . . on which BLESSING comes and goes, doth follow 
The river’s course, the valley’s playful windings, 
Curves round the corn-field and the hill of vines, 
Honoring the holy bounds of property ! 
And thus secure, though late, leads to its end.” 


These lines admirably describe the working of that invisi- 
ble power which stirs and lifts communities and races. It 
was this influence that Ulfilas called into action. But 
though it began as a religious appeal purely, it was not lim- 
ited to that. 

Emerson declares that worship is the chief source of intel- 
lect; and that culture, beauty, the arts, and all that men 
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covet, are born in the Alpine district of moral rectitude. In 
the very quotation from the Piccolomini we have an illus- 
tration of this truth. In their present form we owe these 
words to Coleridge; but he rendered them from Schiller, 
and he again was indebted for the means of giving them 
written expression to that ancient Gothic version of the 
Scriptures which, under Ulfilas, became the living fountain 
from which the noblest modern literature outside our own, 
together with much that is best in our own, had its origin. 

Independent, then, of all other considerations, that silver- 
written and silver-bound fragment of the Bible must always 
possess an abiding interest in the eyes of every one who sees 
that all progress is from a root, and that that root is buried 
in the past. In the venerable volume at Upsal, the archzol- 
ogist and the student of history have before them the begin- 
nings of a mighty growth. That was the first Northern 
book. For many centuries it was almost the sole educator 
of those restless, adventurous, strife-loving Saxon and Nor- 
man tribes, whose fiery energy subjugated the territory of 
old England; and then long afterward crossed the Atlantic 
with the determination of building up a New England on a 
still broader foundation, and with a future, as we trust, of 
still grander promise. 

How early this influence emanating from Ulfilas began to 
be felt, is proved by an interesting incident in the life of 
Jerome. A characteristic picture by Rembrandt represents 
the monk seated in his cave at Bethlehem, engaged in trans- 
lating a manuscript of the Old Testament. It was while 
there, that the solitary worker received a letter which 
filled him with surprise. The light which streamed into 
his dark abode from its one narrow window might have 
seemed to him typical of the condition of the world. But 
elsewhere, even in the gloom of primeval forests, that light 
was shining. Two Goths, Sonnia and Fretila, were inter- 
ested in the same desire to obtain and disseminate re- 
vealed truth in its purity, and had written him as brother 
scholars, inquiring in regard to certain discrepancies in the 
text of the Septuagint. Jerome begins his reply by exclaim- 
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ing: “ Who would believe that the barbarian tongue of the 
Goths would inquire respecting the exact sense of the He- 
brew original; and that while the Greeks were sleeping, 
Germany would be investigating the divine word?” 

That was the first time that the studious spirit of the Teu- 
tonic race clearly showed itself. Now it leads all others in 
the thoroughness of Biblical research; so that not to know 
what the followers and successors of Ulfilas have written, is 
to remain in a state of intellectual darkness worse than Je- 
rome’s subterranean cell. 

Notice, next, that in all regions in which the descendants 
of those Gothic races have spread, they have carried with 
them the Bible in their own tongue. In that fact a power- 
ful influence appears, and its weight is cast on the side of 
independent thought. For, thus far, whenever a people have 
had free access to their sacred books, the result has been seen 
in a steady development of the religious faculty, and a higher 
conception of human duty and destiny. 

On the other hand, wherever such privilege is denied, faith 
becomes passive, unreflective and stationary. Side by side 
with the version of Ulfilas, stands the Latin version of 
Jerome, already referred to, written in a dying language for 
a dying nationality. 

As the two books differ, so has their work. One aided in 
laying the foundations of the Church of Rome, the other 
that of Luther and the Puritans. One needsa priest to read 
and explain it; the other interprets itself. One is repre- 
sented by South America, with its anarchy and Jesuitism ; 
the other by North America with its respect for law, and its 
loyalty to reason. One is the country of holy-days, festivals 
and idleness; the other of steady, intelligent and prosperous 
industry. Says the late Prof. Orton, in speaking of life in 
Quito :— 


“ At half-past nine every morning, at high mass, the bell of the great 
cathedral announces the elevation of the Host. At once the whole popu- 
lation of the city falls on its knees — riders stop their horses, foot-passen- 
gers drop down on the pavement, the merchant lays aside his ledger, the 
author his pen, the artisan his tool, the half-uttered oath dies on the lips 
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of the soldier, the arm of the cruel driver, unmercifully beating his beast 
of burden, is paralyzed,— for an instant the solemn stillness lasts, then 
the bell tolls again, and all rise to work or play.” 

Could any picture present more forcibly the aspect of de- 
votion when divorced from intellectual freedom ? 

We are very far yet from realizing the ideal of a Christian 
commonwealth; but so long as the Bible is open to all, we at 
least have the power of examining the ground on which our 
faith is historically based. In that fact lies the hope of 
the ultimate reconciliation of widely conflicting tendencies. 
Catholicism has always been hostile to science, and to that 
spirit of inquiry which is its legitimate offspring. As Hobbes 
well said: “The Romish church is the ghost of the dead 
Roman empire, sitting crowned on the grave thereof.” With 
the rise of the Germanic races a New Power appeared, in- 
spired with the twofold vigor of intellectual courage, and of 
reverent conviction. Ulfilas may, perhaps, be taken as the 
forerunner of that movement, and his translation of the 
Scriptures as its type. In the language of those Gothic 
Gospels we have the link connecting the East and the West; 
and marking, as Milman observes, the transition state from 
the Sanscrit to the modern Teutonic. In a purely linguistic 
sense, then, his work was a bond of unity, joining the world 
of that age, with its Aryan ancestry, in a long-forgotten 
past. Unconsciously he was preparing the way for the com- 
ing of the Grimms, Bunsens, and Whitneys, who find in a 
fossil syllable, all, and more even, than the geologist does in 
a fossil form; since, with the fragment of a word, they can 
begin the process of reconstructing the rude speech — yes, 
the very thoughts and feelings, in some degree —of primi- 
tive man when he first looked upon the earth, and all was 
new and strange to his wondering eyes. 

Again the name of Ulfilas stands out conspicuously from 
his generation on the side of that small, but steadily grow- 
ing minority who have always insisted that truths of reason 
cannot be settled by “count of heads or clack of tongues.” 
At the Council of Nicza, when the doctrine was promul- 
gated destined to result in a divided form of worship, he 
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dared to take his stand on that right of private judgment for 
which the great German Reformer was likewise to do battle ; 
and, anticipating Channing, Parker, and Martineau, to avow 
himself a believer in the absolute oneness of God. 

Doubtless Arianism was but a crude and unsatisfactory 
protest, and little in accord with modern Unitarian faith; 
but, like many a rough and temporary platform, it served to 
save what was better than itself from being swept out of 
existence by mere numerical force. 

It embodied, also, one central declaration of the Gospels, 
or else Neander would not naively confess that Ulfilas was 
unorthodox ; because, being less practised in logic than his 
opponents, he adhered more tenaciously to the simple Bible 
doctrine, and refused to accept anything which could not be 
verified by its verbal testimony. Such was unquestionably 
the case. The bishops of the Goths had little sympathy 
with those metaphysical subtleties so dear to the Greek 
mind. He was no theologian; still less was he of that con- 
troversialist clan who were ready to slaughter thousands 
“ for the sake of a diphthong.” By temperament, as well as 
by conviction, he was a peacemaker. He rose above the 
fierce disputes, the violence of his day; he saw in vision the 
coming of that time when men would recognize God asa 
spirit and would join in worshipping him in spirit and in 
truth. 

Standing in the alcove of that Swedish library no thought- 
ful visitor can examine that time-honored and priceless relic 
of antiquity, bequeathed to it through the labor of Ulfilas, 
without feeling the impressive lesson it forever teaches. For 
those Scriptures, transmitted to us by the departed centuries, 
make it very clear that Christianity is not a sentiment, not a 
dream; but a principle, an ideal which we are called to real- 
ize by our energy, our effort, and our hearty and unselfish 
devotion. As we turn those silent, mutilated pages, conse- 
crated by toil, by prayer, by, hope in the unseen, and by faith 
in the future, we feel that God never commits the charge of 
any good or great work to idle and indifferent hands; but 
that when any religion ceases to use the divine power en- 
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trusted to it, that moment its doom is recorded, and its 
churches are struck with the chill of death. 

Rightly interpreted, the zeal of that Northern missionary 
is an incentive and a warning to us all. It proves that no 
earnest labor is wholly unfruitful. Like the Bible of Ulfilas, 
it may pass into forgetfulness for a season; but if we have 
given to it our whole strength of heart and soul, it shall not 
absolutely fail, but in some way it shall eventually contribute 
to help forward the best interests of humanity. 

Davin H. MonTGoMERY. 


A CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE. 


It happened to me some years ago in Newport, on a lovely 
November afternoon, to make acquaintance with the library 
of the late William Ellery, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It was a privilege to enter the room 
where his last hours were passed,— to hold in my own hands 
the Bible daily read, and filled to the uttermost limit of the 
margin with comments written in the round, precise hand 
of the grandfather of Dr. Channing. An antiquarian in- 
stinct, however, prompted me to spend a good deal of time 
over the collection of pamphlets. Many of these I had seen 
before, as well as some of the beautiful volumes on the . 
shelves,— superbly printed on.Benjamin Franklin’s press. 
Among the pamphlets there was one that I have never 
found anywhere else, and which seemed to me very interest- 
ing, as showing the incipient growth of one of the foremost 
of modern movements. 

It was at the close of the eighteenth century that Mary 
Wollstonecraft published her Rights of Woman, and very 
early in our own that William Godwin, in an exquisite 
memoir, drew attention to the many charms and undeniable 
virtues of his lost wife. Whatever weight the admirable 
common-sense of the Rights of Woman might have had 
with the public, however, was in a great measure neutral- 
ized by the scepticism born of its author’s experiences. The 
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excesses of the French Revolution had disgusted the friends 
of liberty and a republic. Mary was supposed to sympa- 
thize with the follies from which she suffered. She had 
friends who continued to trust her after she had parted from 
her dissolute American husband; but even their regard 
failed when she felt herself at liberty, and contracted new 
obligations as the wife of Godwin. It might have been ex- 
pected that Godwin’s memoir would have softened public 
feeling; but it evidently did not do so, however it may 
affect the reader of to-day. Godwin was too noble to sup- 
press a single fact in her history; and if he had not been, his 
admiration for his wife was too sincere for him to deem that 
necessary. When he showed that her sufferings after 
Imlay’s desertion ended in a delirium which induced her to 
attempt her own life, he betrayed that fatal want of. balance 
which had deprived her life and her genius of what would 
seem at first sight a legitimate influence. Her disappoint- 
ment in her lover made her forget her duty to her child; 
and the after-fate of Imlay’s gifted daughter showed, I think, 
that the “law of heredity” had much to do with these 
eccentricities. Everything that was great and generous 
might be expected of this self-sacrificing woman; but even 
self-sacrifice is distasteful when it is indifferent to propor- 
tion and negligent of quality. There must be a “due 
measure” in efforts in the noblest cause, or they prove 
orbitless as meteoric stones. There must be equilibrium 
between thought, passion, and the life purpose, or mankind 
will refuse to recognize the latter. 

But when all this has been said, it is necessary to allow 
to the publication of the Rights of Woman, the first direct 
influence upon the elevation of woman’s career, whether in 
Europe or this country, and it was felt most strongly in 
America. This may have been due to the fact that with the 
fruit of her unhappy labors in Paris, Mary sent her brother 
Charles to Central New York, where she bought him a farm, 
and where he married and brought up a family. That he 
was grateful for her assistance, and gave to the disinterested 


labors of her maiden life a genuine admiration, I am in- 
* 10 
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clined to believe, because I have found several elderly women 
in Central New York named Mary Wollstonecraft; and I 
have detected in several places little rills of opinion which 
might be traced to such a fountain as it seemed to me. 
Perhaps the tract that I found in William Ellery’s library 
owed its existence to some such indirect influence; but, if 
0, it is impossible to trace it. Its title is as follows:— 
Rights 
of 
Woman Vindicated, 
in the following 
Sermon, 
Composed by the 
Rey. John Hanning, M.D. 


The motto of the title-page is, “A woman that feareth 
the Lord shall be praised. .. . Her husband is known in the 
gates; his heart doth safely trust in her; she will do him 
good and not evil alk the days of her life.” This sermon 
was printed in the city of New York, in 1807,— full seventy 
year ago; and that it contained views not very popular may 
be judged from the fact that it was published by the author 
at No. 75 Division Street, and printed by T. Kirk, Brooklyn. 
It is interesting, on the other hand, to observe that it has 
passed to a “second edition.” 

The text of this curious paper is found in the 20th chapter 
of St. John, the 17th verse —the emphasis of it being de- 
rived from the pronoun when Jesus says to Mary at the 
sepulchre, “I ascend unto my Father and your Father.” 
. Such simple matters as “the Trinity, baptism, and the resur- 
rection,” the author dismisses in three lines. About them 
the Church is agreed. He proposes to discuss four more ex- 
citing points :— 

1st. To whom Jesus gave his command, “Go tell the 
brethren.” 

2d. To mention a few (women let us suppose) recorded in 
ancient and modern history. 


3d. To consider the forbearance of women bitterly afflicted ; 
and, 
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4th. The respect due the sex in general, and the question 
whether Christian husbands and brothers show such respect. 

Most readers of the discourse will be apt to think the in- 
tention of the author better than his performance ; but there 
must have been something worth knowing in this old Baptist 
minister, who not only preached this doctrine, but persisted 
so far as to put it through at least two editions. 

He begins, then, by showing that this command was issued 
to a woman, and also to a woman who had sinned and been 
forgiven, which suggests the thought that more than one 
“ Mary ” was in his mind at the moment. He thinks other 
women were commissioned to preach also, since St. Luke has 
taken pains to mention “ Joanna,” and “ Mary the mother of 
James.” This leads him to his second point; namely, the 
_ mention of a “few women,” whose lives are recorded. He 
says “a few only”; for were he “to enumerate the whole, fig- 
ures are not sufficient to calculate, nor space on our globe is 
capable to contain those multitudes of heroines”; but let him 
“put the question, not, What think ye of Christ? but, What 
think ye of these women,” who ministered unto him? 

After this preamble, and an attempt to draw our attention 
to what he calls “ amiable characters,” it is impossible to re- © 
press a smile at the list which follows the names consecrated 
by the Evangelists. Then come the Princess Dashkoff, pro- 
claiming Catharine II. with a drawn sabre in her hand; Joan 
of Arc at the head of the French armies; Jael smiting Sis- 
era; the wise woman throwing the head of Bichri over the 
wall to Joab; Esther resolving to save her people; Isabella 
releasing Columbus from chains; and Clementina converting 
Clovis, and creating a nation ina day. The author then pro- 
ceeds under his third head to instance Deborah and Isabella 
as models of forbearance,— Isabella who, unable to convince 
Ferdinand, gave her own jewels to Columbus! If we can- 
not understand the appositeness of this last illustration, we 
may at least sympathize in Dr. Hanning’s admiration of 
Deborah. Is thgre anything grander in human history than 
her outburst of contempt when turning to Barak she says: 
“ Of a surety I will go with thee ; but not for thine own honor !” 
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Lucretia comes next; but how her story illustrates the for- 
bearance of the sex we are at a loss to see. We had always 
supposed her suicide the result of an impatient disgust. But 
whatever point was in the ancient preacher’s mind, he goes 
on to speak pathetically enough of the women of his own day, 
enduring to the end, found faithful unto death, although 
linked to drunkards and profligates. He paints the little 
family clinging to the abused mother, forgiving the wretched 
father, and studying in the midst of their misery to win for 
the author of it all the dear love of Christ. 

The little tract consists of twelve pages only, and the chief 
interest of it lies in the application, —the development of 
his fourth point, “ What sort of respect is shown, and what 
ought to be shown to women by their husbands and broth- 
ers?” He goes on to claim that women were the inspiration 
of the ancient world, whether Jew or Gentile. Eli was 
obliged to listen to Hannah, and the disciple whom Jesus 
loved heard the tale of the resurrection from Mary’s lips. 
Why should not the men in the congregation before him 
learn the full value of their holy women, and “go with them 
hand in hand to heaven”? If the husband leads family 
prayer in the morning, why should not the wife lead it in 
the evening? Why do not women bear their share in public 
prayer or exhortation? Is it because Eastern women were 
so long treated like slaves? Is it because the modesty of 
women makes them shrink from the duty? Oris it that since 
you cannot fail to see how women have finer feelings and 
deeper piety than yourselves, you fear to be eclipsed in the 
eyes of the public? Two-thirds of the human race are still a 
corps de reserve. If you are in earnest in holy work, call 
them instantly into the field. Dr. Hanning then goes on to 
address the women themselves. They are to put on the whole 
armor of God. He expects a great display of God’s power 
to follow their efforts, and this as certainly to be followed by 
the slander and ill-will of the envious. This last the women 
are not to heed, but to attend to their “ commission,” which 
he proceeds to give them “as from the Lord.” 

I have thought it worth while to give this little abstract 
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of the first direct call— so far as I know — upon women to 
become religious teachers, for several reasons. First, be- 
cause of the library in which I found it; second, because it 
grew out of an Evangelical pulpit; and thirdly, because it 
explains the existence of a great number of women in Bap- 
tists pulpits, in Eastern New York and New Jersey, at the 
beginning of this century, —a state of things which has at- 
tracted very little attention, and has not been sufficiently 
explained. 

In the course of this sermon, Dr. Hanning alludes to a 
very successful revival which had occurred recently in a 
school-house in the city of New York, in the ordering of 
which he evidently took part. He ascribes the success di- 
rectly to the united effort of the two sexes, no two persons 
of the same sex having been allowed to follow one another 
in prayer or exhortation. 

Some years ago, Dr. Craik, of Antioch College, showed me 
a curious collection of lives of women renowned in Baptist 
pulpits before 1825. I should be glad to see them again; 
for I think that some of these women referred their useful- 
ness to a Dr. Hanning, of whom I then knew nothing, and 
of whom I now know only what I have told. 

CAROLINE H. DALL. 


EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT: ITS CHARACTER 
AND DURATION. 


The discussion of the subject of everlasting punishment, 
of sufficient interest to command the attention of the read- 
ers of our most prominent reviews, has had some noticeable 
traits. A remarkably catholic and candid spirit has per- 
vaded the consideration of the questions involved, and it is 
pleasant to feel that theological controversy can be tolerant 
without losing its earnestness and warmth. But that which 
most occasions remark is the wide-spread opinion which pre- 
vails among Orthodox writers, that the Scriptures do not set 
forth the doctrine of endless punishment in a thoroughly 
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clear, positive, and convincing manner. Excellent biblical 
scholars are to be found who do not believe that a correct 
interpretation of the words and teachings of Christ will 
warrant the promulgation of the doctrine as a fundamental 
part of Christian belief. It may or it may not be accepted, 
according to the disciples’ view of the weight of evidence. 
Non-acceptance ought not to exclude.a man from church- 
membership or the ranks of the ministry. While the Script- 
ures are thus uncertain, the voices of the Church in all the 
Christian ages are various. Different fathers hold different 
opinions. Catholic and Protestant writers, in their respect- 
ive communions, take different sides. At the present time 
in all the churches opinions are divided.* 

This being the case, we are obliged to consider the subject 
from the stand-point of the individual reason. To that we 
are obliged to make our last appeal. We must en- 
deavor to ascertain how far we are warranted to go in deter- 
mining the truth, by the processes of our own thought. 
Where authorities differ or where authority itself is wanting, 
the reason must decide. We do not pretend that one view is 
as good as another, for the reasoning may be fallacious, or it 
may not be clear; but it must be accepted as a guide, where 
other guides fail. We therefore propose to set forth the 
subject as it appears to us, with the hope, that if the method 
of the argument may not convince, it may at least suggest a 
better. 

Coming then to what we must regard as the tribunal of 
last appeal, we are to seek the decision with candid and open 
minds. We are not to be swayed by our prejudices, our pre- 
dilections, our preferences, or our feelings, any more than we 
are to be governed by authority or tradition. We are to 
recognize, first of all, the terrible fact of sin,—sin which 
defaces and despoils human life. There is a certain rebel- 
lious element in the human soul, which lifts itself in opposition 
to the divine will, which refuses obedience to divine laws, 
which repudiates the obligations of duty both to God and 
the neighbor, and which, in the spirit of alienation from God 
"_ * See Prof. Fisher’s admirable article in New Englander for March. = 
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and goodness and truth, turns the life into those ways where 
the soul may be said to be without God in the world. There 
is beneath this the element of selfishness, which, without 
reference to consequences, either to one’s self or others, 
hurries on the man, in whom it is supreme, to the commis- 
sion of all evil and the practice of all iniquity,—to the 
gratification of passion, to evil speaking, malice, immorality, 
vice,and crime. The awful fact of sin stands out conspicu- - 
ously in human life. The evil principle in the human soul 
issues forth in all manner of unrighteousness. 

But it is evident that there are degrees of wickedness. 
The power of sin is not equal and uniform in all. There are 
sensitive and there are hardened natures. The best souls are 
not wholly free from the taint. The worst are gone so far in 
the course of wickedness as to seem beyond the reach of 
appeal or persuasion, entreaty, rebuke, or threat. Between 
the two extremes there are very many souls, neither wholly 
good nor wholly bad, in which at one time the good predom- 
inates, at another the evil, but which are on the whole 
more ready to serve the good than the evil. In fact, the 
power of the good is steadily increasing. Humanity is mak- 
ing progress. Human life has additional securities, and is 
attaining to larger and higher values, century by century. 
Notwithstanding the drawbacks of sin, there is an advance, 
both in the knowledge of divine truth and in obedience to 
divine laws in practical life. Notwithstanding the destruc- 
tive power of sin, goodness lives and grows. 

“ A charméd life old goodness hath.” 

Humanity has really outgrown many of its superstitions, 
its idolatries, and its fears. There are differences in the 
measure of individual lives, both in morality and religion. 
There are some things which men do that are worthy of few 
stripes, and there are things which are worthy of many 
stripes, according to the judgment of Jesus himself. We 
must always take these differences into consideration. 

Yet the fact of sin remains; and sin must have its punish- 
ment. It is the natural consequence and result. Punish- 
ment follows sin, as effect follows cause. Occasionally, 
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indeed, there may seem to be some hesitancy in the progress 
of the issue. The effect may not be speedily apparent; but 
it is certain. However long the seed may be germinating, 
the law is sure: “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” If the harvest is not gathered in this life, it 
must be gathered in the life to come, if man is an immortal 
being. Sin has its penalty, and there is no power on earth 
‘or in heaven that can effectually and wholly separate the 
one from the other. In the present life, pain and misery do 
not always follow the commission of sin. There are souls so 
hardened in iniquity, and so lost to any sense of shame, as to 
be callous to the infliction of any penalty. They do not feel 
it. On the contrary, they appear to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin, and are not conscious of any of its pains. To them the 
only punishment is in the deterioration of moral power, the 
degradation of character, the inability to enjoy the delights 
and blessings of a pure and good life. But of this punish- 
ment they feel nothing, and it is nothing to them. It is in 
the life to come that they must be brought toa sense of 
their sinfulness, and to a consciousness of their suffering, 
their degradation, and loss. And as it is with these, so must 
it be with all. Death,as an event of human experience, is 
nothing to the soul. If the soul survives —and it is impos- 
sible to believe in utter annihilation, —its life must be con- 
tinuous. So there must be punishment at some time. Rec- 
ognizing the fact of sin, the cause, we must also recognize 
the fact of punishment, the effect. 

But how, let us next inquire, is the punishment inflicted ? 
What is its character? At once it is evident that there are 
not corporeal sufferings in the life to come. Physical tor- 
ments are out of the question. A material hell, like a mate- 
rial heaven, is impossible. “ The lake which burneth with 
fire and brimstone,” “the bottomless pit,” and the like, are 
very powerful and striking symbols; but we doubt if any 
Christian scholar, of any church, would accept them as actual 
facts. If the future life is a spiritual life, these things are 
wholly out of place. Physical torments do not make a part 
of the “everlasting punishment ” of suffering souls. Jona- 
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than Edwards spoke in his day of the Almighty holding the 
soul of the sinner over the mouth of the pit, as one would 
hold a spider over the flames; but we are willing to believe 
that this is the language of strong feeling, rather than a de- 
liberate statement of clear, unimpassioned thought. At 
all events, we hear but little of this kind of language now. 
It must be generally conceded that the punishment of sin is 
a spiritual experience. There must be a certain operation 
of some spiritual faculty. As the sin itself is more of the 
soul than of the body, as it is a perversion of the will, or an 
abuse of conscience, or a misuse of the affections, the punish- 
ment also must follow the same law. It is true that in the 
present life the body is the instrument of the soul, and suf- 
fers pain and loss through carelessness or neglect or wrong 
having its seat in the soul. But even then, if the soul is 
unconscious, there is no sensation of pain. In the future life, 
whatever pain or woe is suffered must be of a spiritual char- 
acter. It is the soul that suffers. It does not literally die 
and pass out of existence, but its life must necessarily be a 
life of misery and pain — spiritual misery and spiritual pain, 
as the effects of the sin which it has committed. We are 
treating now of states rather than of places. No one can 
localize the place of suffering. It makes no difference where 
the soul is, or is to be. What it is and what it is to be is 
the chief question. 

Again, how does this misery and pain become a part of the 
soul’s experience? What faculty is it that causes the suffer- 
ing? Through what faculty in the present life do we come 
to the feeling of remorse for our wrong-doing, and if it be 
exercised in a healthy way to penitence and repentance? It 
is the faculty of conscience. What constitutes the main 
difference between a good man and a bad man in the present 
life? Itis the difference in the measure of the power of 
conscience. When we do wrong, what is it that rebukes us, 
and stings us, and punishes us? The conscience. When the 
conscience is sensitive and active, the wrong we do is in- 
stantly felt. But when the conscience is dormant or hard- 


ened, there is no sense of wrong, there is no feeling of pain, 
11 
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there is no sting of remorse. So far as the man himself is 
concerned, he commits sin with impunity. He has put his 
conscience to sleep, and stifled its rebukes; or he has made 
it callous, so that it feels nothing, as a man may make his 
hand callous and lose the sense of touch. Undoubtedly 
there are many criminals to whom the punishment which 
they receive from the law is nothing. They care nothing 
for it; it does not hurt them; they receive it as a matter 
of course; they have taken the risk. Having become cal- 
lous in their crimes, they feel no pain, or disgrace, or re- 
proach. As crime has no element of wrong in it, according 
to their opinion, so punishment leaves upon them no stigma 
or mark. Possibly there may be, doubtless there are, many 
sinning souls that belong to the came class. They do not 
feel any of the woes which sin causes to more sensitive souls. 
Practically, they receive no punishment. 

What then? Sin must be punished. But how? Is there 
any way but by the arousal of conscience from its sleep? or 
by the softening of the soul, till it comes to feel the sensibil- 
ity of sin? Is there any way but by quickening the sense of 
ill desert but by the perception of the enormity of sin, but 
by the understanding of what has been done against the 
holiness and purity of God? Is there any way, in short, but 
by the awakening of the soul, the increased activity of 
conscience, the exercise of moral and religious powers which 
have been blunted and paralyzed by sin? It is hardly possible 
to feel that there is any other way. All that we know of 
moral and spiritual experience teaches us to believe that 
unless the soul is made to feel the hurt of sin, the sense of 
toss, the consciousness of misery in estrangement and alien- 
ation from God, there can be little or no punishment. Cer- 
tainly there can be little or no pain. If the soul lives on 
without any of these, its life must be a continual diminu- 
tion of strength and vitality, until at last it ends in complete 
annihilation. But even this is of little account to a soul 
which has lost the sense of feeling. What is annihilation 
itself but the utter loss of conscious life? And where there 
is no consciousness there is no punishment. Whatever pain 
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there is, it must be only in the prospect of annihilation. 
That, also, is nothing to the soul that has learned to look on 
life as of no value. The subject viewed from any point 
presents the same aspect. In order to have any punishment 
for sin, there must be a certain activity of spiritual forces 
within the character, the awakening of conscience, the 
troubling of the heart, the filling of the face with shame. 

Judge now what is the result of this process. It is some- 
thing more than the infliction of pain. It is the strengthen- 
ing and improvement of character. The arousal of con- 
science and the increased activity of moral and spiritual 
forces immediately set the soul forward in a better course 
of life. It isthe revival of the soul. It is the restoration 
of its powers. It is the return to better things. Punish- 
ment necessarily becomes reformatory, disciplinary, restora- 
tive. It cannot well be otherwise in the dealings of divine 
Providence with the soul. It is the aim of human wisdom 
here to make the punishment of crime such as will issue in 
the reformation of the criminal. It must be the purpose of 
divine wisdom to make the punishment of sin issue in the 
improvement and salvation of the sinner. The two must go 
together. The pain of punishment comes from the arousal 
of conscience; the arousal of conscience is the increased 
power of character ; the increased power of character is the 
improvement of the soul; the improvement of the soul is 
its growth to all that is included in the term “everlasting 
life.’ There is no break in this process. Every link in the 
chain is complete. It is in accord with all we know of God 
and divine truth. It is in harmony with the spirit of divine 
revelation. It throws a flood of light upon the interpreta- 
tion of the divine word. The doubtful passages, of which 
the mere exegesis has been the puzzle of scholars, become 
clear. The divine goodness is manifest. The divine justice 
is vindicated. The reverent and grateful soul breaks forth 
into ascriptions of praise: “O, the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out! For of 
him and through him and to him are all things; to whom 
be glory forever!” 
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We do not wish to venture here into any field of specula- 
tion. We have endeavored to keep within the limits of knowl- 
edge, and to follow the course of clear and, as we think, cor- 
rect reasoning. If it be permitted to indulge for a moment 
in the thought of future possibilities, it may be said that a 
large measure of future punishment will consist in the pain- 
ful sense of loss which the soul has suffered through its sin. 
Whatever improvement may be made, whatever growth may 
be attained, even in the case of the best, and certainly in that 
of the worst, there will always be the consciousness of hav- 
ing come short of the point which might have been reached, 
had not sin weakened and blunted the soul’s powers. We 
doubt if this sense of loss will ever be removed. We doubt 
if the soul will ever cease to feel the painful consciousness of 
what it has missed. The highest saint in heaven will some- 
times look with regret upon the defective nature of his attain- 
ment, and with unutterable and painful longing will cast the 
eyes of the soul upon a summit of holiness and bliss which he 
can never reach. With the joy and satisfaction which the 
returning sinner feels, in the consciousness of growing pow- 
ers and an increasing goodness, will mingle a sad and search- 
ing sorrow, in the sense of a loss which can never be sup- 
plied, a deterioration of character which can never be reme- 
died, and a deficiency and void which can never be filled. 
So punishment, however full may be the restoration, must 
still be everlasting! Yet there may be in the provisions of 
the divine wisdom a process, by which the soul purified by 
its sufferings —the fire burning up all evil—will be com- 
pletely renewed, and the last vestige of sin be removed for- 
ever. For with God all things are possible. 

In this process what place is there for the work of Christ? 
There is no place for that theory of Christ’s work which 
makes substitution the remedy for man’s sin. Christ does 
not come to suffer the penalty of human sin, and thus relieve 
the sinner from the punishment which he deserves and which 
he must suffer. There is no such easy method of salvation 
as this. Jesus in giving us the wonderful picture of the last 
judgment says nothing about it. But Christ’s work is not 
the less effectual; aye, it’is all the more effectual in that he 
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saves the sinner not from the certainty of punishment, but 
from the power of sin. God sends his prophets and sons into 
the world that through them the world may be saved. And 
as God is not the God of the dead, but of the living, so 
Christ is not the Christ of the dead, but of the living. For 
all live unto him and unto his truth, whether in this life 
or in the next. There-is a great deal of significance in that 
declaration of Peter, that Jesus “ went and preached unto 
the spirits in prison.” The work of Christ and the work of 
all good and faithful sons of God is as effective in eternity 
as in time. Whatever good comes of Christ’s preaching in 
the present world comes also of it in the future state. We 
can readily understand how Jesus still seeks to save the lost, 
wherever they may be, and will continue to seek until he 
finds! What right have we, what right has any man to 
limit the work of Christ to these narrow confines of the 
earthly life? Still, we can well believe he is preaching and 
teaching the truth of God, is the companion of publicans 
and sinners for their salvation, and calls them to repentance. 
“ This is the Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all 
which he hath given me I should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up again at the last day!” 

Here, then, we end our consideration. A subject of such 
vast importance is not to be exhausted in a single treatise ; 
nor can it be settled by any dogmatic statement; nor can it 
be determined by any emotional demonstration; nor, again, 
can the question be solved by the exegesis of Scripture, or 
by the authority of the Church. It is a personal matter with 
every devout heart, with every candid and reasonable mind, 
with every earnest seeker after truth. Each may aid the 
other in arriving at right conclusions. All are in the hands 
of God. All must strive to serve Him faithfully in this 
present life by living soberly, righteously, and godly, endeav- 
oring to grow in that virtue and goodness which He will ap- 
prove, and which will be the seed-grain for a blessed harvest 
hereafter. We all can trust in the divine justice to do with 
us what is right, and in the divine love to do with us what 
will be for our good. 

Aveustus WoopBURY. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE URGENT CALL. 


We trust that the meetings of Anniversary Week, this year, 
will help to deepen the conviction that the ministers and churches 
of our body have a Divine vocation for the promulgation of “ pure 
Christianity” and the illustration and enforcement of practical 
righteousness. We all believe that this restless, expectant nov- 
elty-loving age will have no sign given it by which to conquer the 
enemies of a high civilization, but the ancient prophecy of the 
kingdom of heaven, realized in self-devoted, upward-lifting lives 
to-day. 

Beyond all adjustments of legislation, and all spread of mere 
intelligence, we look to the hold of reverend traditions of virtue 
and heroism, to the careful culture of the enlarging and ennobling 
sentiments of religion, and to that loyalty to God which inspires 
the best work for man, as the main hope for the security and 
progress of society. The saving elements of our civilization are 
moral and spiritual; and the age demands manliness, heroism, 
reality, a stalwart grasp on practical problems, in religion. 

It has been the happiness of that form of Christianity in which 
most of our readers have been reared, or to which in the process 
of their religious experience they have come, to have always been 
mindful of the intimate relation of faith and life. In theory, at 
least, Unitarians have never failed to affirm that the practical life 
of righteousness is the essential thing in religion,— the end of 
the commandment, the fulfilling of the law, the service well- 
pleasing to God. Their assertion of the supremacy of life over 
doctrine, of commandment-keeping over devout exercises and 
ritual, of loyalty to conscience over loyalty to religious institu- 
tions has reached sometimes the extreme of iteration if not of 
over-balanced statement. 

But because of the very excellence of this position, it is utterly 
inadequate as theory only. The more certainly true it is, the more 
surely will any mere repeating of it be worthless, A doctrine 
against doctrines becomes doubly dead when it does not move to 
action. If only as opponents of other people’s reliance on beliefs 
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and rituals we have interest to urge the superior claims of duty, 
morality, and practical Christian goodness, we are of all men most 
niiserable helpers of the world’s faith, or the world’s life — doubly 
recreant, by virtue of our larger apprehension, to the obligations 
of practical righteousness. 

It sometimes seems to us that our Unitarian body is splendidly 
equipped beyond all other religious organizations for a forward 
movement of glorious promise and far-reaching efficiency and 
permanency. It has this equipment, if we may be pardoned the 
expression, both because of what it has not and of what it 
has. We have not any treaties to make, or any adjustments to 
conclude, with human knowledge in any of its branches. Science, 
history, philosophy, in their advance, or in the swaying theories 
which may not always be advance, have no terrors for those who 
have been trained in the Unitarian reverence for all truth, the 
Unitarian hospitality for all truth, the Unitarian expectancy of 
new light on the old problems, and on new problems demanding 
patient seeking and patient waiting for new light. 

Then the absence among us of any fixed rituals, any prescribed 
symbol of belief, or any ecclesiastical constitution or order 
which hold the reverence rightly belonging to vital religious 
verities alone, ought to insure our readiness to take hold of the 
most needed and most essential Christian work. In the rivalries 
of religious denominations, in the ordinary work of religious 
organization or enterprise we lack the efficiency of this historic 
momentum, and the advantage of these established lines of eccle- 
siastical working,—a disadvantage whose magnitude we do not 
always appreciate. 

But in this main work that is before us — and before the whole 
Christian Church to-day, if it could only recognize it as a problem 
to be solved on peril of being discredited and forgotten,—in this 
central work of putting religion into vital and practical connec- 
tion with the life of society, it may be a positive advantage to 
have small impedimenta of tradition or prescription to carry and 
adjust ; to be in light marching order, ecclesiastical and dogmatic; 
to be unhampered by the necessity of wearing clumsy and out- 
worn medieval armor of doctrine or religious usage, or of adapt- 
ing the tactics of an outgrown style of spiritual warfare to the 
new conditions of the conflicts we are called of God to engage in 
to-day. 

At all events, whatever the balance of advantage, we are in 
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light marching order so far as ecclesiastical armament goes, and 
have no ponderous machinery to be abandoned, or fitted with 
infinite painstaking with all the new improvements, before passing 
to our places in answer to the call of the age, to lead its hopes 
and meet the foes of its security and pogress. 

On the other hand, we said that there are positive advantages 
that belong to us in this service. The emphasis of spirit over 
letter, of life over creed, which has always belonged to us, is such 
an advantage. So is the faith in natural goodness, the hospitality 
to truth from every source, the doctrine of human brotherhood, 
the growth of character as the method of the true salvation,— 
the whole free, natural, outlook on life and destiny we have been 
helped to hold. It is not wholly a prejudice, surely, to think that 
in these respects our religious heritage is peculiarly fortunate, and 
in some respects unique. So far as we feel the pressure of tradi- 
tions, ecclesiastical and doctrinal, they urge us towards these 
highest ideals and this most central work of religion for the world. 
So far as we are faithful to these traditions we are already in the 
range of these noblest conceptions of practical Christianity, with 
the generous and kindly and wisely helpful agencies growing out 
of this conception already instituted and employed. 

What we need is a new concentration of energies and agencies 
upon practical measures for the staying of evils and the promo- 
tion of higher living in our communities; a new distinctness of 
aim in the objects to be attained, and willingness to give our- 
selves to the patient study of what these are, and how they may 
be attained; a new faith in the possibilities of Christian effort and 
achievement; a new sense of the tremendous meaning of our 
special Christian calling, grown commonplace and ineffectual 
through much vain repetition; and more than all a newness of 
consecration which shall take us up into the heights of our duty 
and our privilege in the Christian work of this age, and fire our 
hearts with the grandeur and the glory of our ideal, and the first 
fruits of its realized attainment. 

For many years, some of our hearts have prophesied, out of 
their longings and aspirations, out of their sense too of the inher- 
ent potencies, vitality, and justness of our simple, central hold on 
the spiritual and practical verities of religion —some of us have 
prophesied that our form of Christianity,— or, at any rate, essen- 
tially our conception of Christianity, must speedily have its day of 
greatly quickened, greatly enlarged, grandly effective activity 
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and progress, catching fresh hold of the popular heart, stir- 
ring freshly the public conscience, and making its fit and benefi- 
cent organization in vital relation to the life of the community, 
and with helpful power to lift and cleanse and broaden and 
refresh the whole life of society. Amid all the doubting and 
dearth, the divisions of counsel, the swaying tendencies, the 
faintheartedness, the poor performance, the grim satire of our 
ideal contrasted with our attainment, some of us have felt that 
prophetic fire burning underneath all the rubbish of our ineffec- 
tive methods, and our poor boastings over small accomplishment. 
We could not quench the hope—so fair, so just, so strong in 
their high humaneness seemed these ideals,— that we, or, if not 
we, that others more earnest and capable than we, should be per- 
mitted to take these simple, central truths of the Spirit of God 
in connection with the life of men, and carry them forward into 
the places of influence and large acceptance, carry them out in 
helpful agencies, and organized forms of noble use in the world. 

In the days when freedom seemed to be made an idol to be 
worshipped among us, instead of a boon to be reverently and 
heartily used; in the days when negation se¢med to have the ear 
and the heart of so many, and the main interest seemed to be to 
determine how far attenuated, and historically reduced, Christian 
faith might be and still survive; and in the later days, when 
science has held the eyes and minds of some men till their dazed 
vision seems to see the brilliant progress of physical discovery and 
material law supersede the eternal laws of character and the 
verities of the soul—through all these fashions of thought, the 
prophecy has remained,—though the fulfilment in large part 
waits. In large part yet it waits; but in the more serious, de- 
vout, and practical temper, we seem to find now manifest in 
every convention or other gathering among us; in the general 
desire to find the substantial truth and help in every form of 
thought or speculation, and the turning of interest to the central 
ends of religious organization and effort, and the manifest ten- 
dency to find practicable ways to do Christian work and to settle 
around the simplest cardinal facts of Christian history and the 
Christian idea,— in all these there is not only the renewal of the 
prophecy but the beginning of its fulfilment. 

And in the large emancipation, that faster than we realize is 
coming to the religious mind of the community, and the pervad- 


ing influence of simpler and more spiritual views of religion that 
12 
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have their great advocates and expounders in all the sects, there 
are coming allies and helpers in every effort to plant practical 
righteousness among men, to penetrate and permeate the selfish 
institutions of society with principles of a truly Christian civiliza- 
tion and to’ bring a higher, nobler, strain of motive, aspiration, 
and endeavor to bear upon the various relations of men, and upon 
business and society. They are coming from all sides into open or 
unrecognized fellowship with this main work of making alive and 
regnant in society and human life, the principles and spirit of 
Christianity,— our allies if we are faithful to our place in the 
advance of spiritual and applied religion; our successors, if we 
stand aside, or are more earnest about anything else than lifting 
these Christian standards, to judge and draw to higher levels the 
whole life of men. 

So the call is to go strongly on. As when, in a battle, a 
column has stood blinded by smoke, confused sometimes by 
the din of arms, doubtful of its resources, and uncertain of 
the enemy’s position, and so has been waiting irresolute, trying 
to understand its true place and work, or charging here and 
there where service seemed most likely to be effective; till 
at length the lifting smoke discloses the enemy right before, 
and with the command, Forward the whole line! the column 
sweeps on to do its clear duty and take its appointed part in the 
hazardous conflict,— so it seems to us that after all service past, 
and all halts, and hesitation, and feints to right and left, and 
doubts as to where or whom our enemy may be, there is a lifting 
of the clouds and a new clearness in our vision; a new perception 
of the hostile forces of sin and crime that are mortally perilling 
our civilization, and only to be put to flight by the direct, deter- 
mined, persistent attacks of the Christian powers of faith and 
righteousness and heroic virtue; and that the providential call, 
Forward the whole line! is even now sounding through our 
hearts, and to be sounded through all our churches and communi- 
ties, to which we must respond with new activity, new efficiency, 
a new loyalty to the standard, a new consecration to the personal 
and the public work of a pure and high civilization,— the establish- 
ment of a Christian Commonwealth, in the increasing rule of the 


law of Christ’s spirit in the inward life and all the outward rela- 
tions of men. 
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CONGRESS. 


It is with much solicitude that we turn our eyes towards our 
national law-makers. The present session has certainly done little 
to confirm our confidence in their wisdom or their patriotism. 
The act by which they attempted to subvert a law of nature, and 
stamp ninety-two cents’ worth of silver into equal value with a 
hundred cents’ worth of gold, told sadly of their understanding 
or their honesty. And now, the House of Representatives, in 
making itself the judge of elections which it is the exclusive 
duty of the States to decide, and in reopening a most dangerous 
question which, to the relief of the whole nation, had been set- 
tled by a competent tribunal created by the united wisdom and 
patriotism of both parties, is doing what it can to produce a gen- 
eral sentiment of uneasiness and distrust. We cared very little 
at the time whether Tilden or Hayes shouid be declared elected. 
But it was an infinite relief to have the matter settled, as we sup- 
posed, once for all. We have no doubt that there were irregular- 
ities and frauds on both sides, and violence enough in several 
Southern States in favor of the Democratic candidate to vitiate 
his election, even if Louisiana and Florida should be counted in 
his favor. But we had hoped that the question was settled, and 
that our legislators would set themselves to work in earnest to 
devise methods, and enact laws, by which so imminent and fear- 
ful a danger might be avoided in all future elections. This is 
what the people had a right to expect and demand. Such an oc- 
casion ought to have brought out a debate looking to the highest 
interests of the nation, and rising above merely party feelings. 
But our great men have seldom risen so high as to take in even 
comprehensive party views. Partisan considerations, personal 
jealousies and passions and ambitions have narrowed the sphere 
of their vision, and given us little reason to look or hope for any- 
thing better. Where the welfare of a nation is concerned, where 
great public interests are at stake, and national questions of mo- 
mentous importance are to be settled, what do the people of the 
United States care about the personal claims of any man, how- 
ever eminent, to the presidential chair? No man has, or can 
have, any such claim. The moment he begins to show himself 
sensitive about it, and intolerant of others because of it, he for- 
feits our confidence in him as a public man. It is from a feeling 
of this sort on the part of the people that men who have most 
earnestly sought and managed for the presidency have hardly 
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ever succeeded. We recognize no such claim when it is exhibited 
by men who are seeking that great office. We turn from them 
with a feeling of distrust. Cannot our people turn towards the 
ablest and best men among them, and select from them their can- 
didates for Congress at the coming election? They who crave 
and demand public offices, and show their spite when others are 
preferred before them, by refusing to aid and uphold them in 
carrying on the government, are not the men to secure a nation’s 
confidence. Is there no way of reaching this matter, and putting 
at least a fair proportion of our best men into the most responsi- 
ble positions? If our leading politicians cannot, the people can, 
rise above personal considerations, and demand of their public 
servants that they shall attend to the duties before them. 


THE MINISTRY AT LARGE. 


DR. TUCKERMAN, 2 


Among the distinguished men of the last generation there were 
few who instituted a more valuable work than Rev. Joseph 
Tuckerman, D.D., who first introduced the Ministry at Large 
among.us. The treatment of the poor is a subject which becomes 
more pressing and more difficult with every new development of 
society. Indiscriminate alms-giving, or, indeed, alms-giving on a 
large scale in any form, is always an evil. Dr. Tuckerman’s idea 
was to bring the influences of Christian truth and kindness into 
the homes of the destitute in such a spirit that physical relief 
should have only a subordinate pface in his ministrations. He 
gave his whole heart and soul to the work. 

An interesting commemorative discourse has recently been 
delivered by Rev. Charles F. Barnard, who also has done a great 
work in the same sphere of Christian philanthropy. Mr. Barnard 
quotes largely from Dr. Channing’s account of his friend and class- 
mate, Dr. Tuckerman, for whom he had the highest admiration: 


“So deep,” says Dr. Channing, “was the sympathy, so intense the 
interest which the poor excited in him, that it seemed as if a new’foun 
tain of love had been opened within him. No favorite of fortune could 
have repaired to a palace, where the rays of royal favor were to be 
centred on him, with a more eager spirit and quicker step than our 
friend hastened to the abodes of want and the darkest alleys of our city. 
How often have I stood humbled before the deep spiritual love which 
burst from him in those free communications which few enjoyed beside 
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myself! I cannot forget one evening, when, in conversing with the late 
Dr. Follen and myself on the claims of the poor, and the cold-heartedness 
of society, he not only deeply moved us, but filled us with amazement 
by his depth of feeling and energy of utterance; nor can I forget how, 
when he left us, Dr. Follen, a man fitted by his own spirit to judge of 
greatness, said to me, ‘He is a great man!’ 

“Such was the founder of the Ministry at Large, a man whom I thor- 
oughly knew; a man who had a great heart; who was willingly a victim 
to the cause which in the love and fear of God he espoused; and who has 
left behind him as a memorial, not this fleeting tribute of friendship, 
but an institution which is to live for ages, and which entitles him to be 
ranked among the benefactors of this city and the world. When he 
began his work, he had no anticipation of such an influence and such an 
honor. He thought that he was devoting himself to an obscure life. He 
did not expect that his name would be heard beyond the dwellings of the 
poor. He was con’ ited with believing that here and there an individ- 
ual or a family woula receive strength, light, and consolation from his 
ministry; but gradually the idea that he was beginning a movement 
that might survive him, and might, more and more, repress the worst 
social evils, opened on his mind. He saw more and more clearly that the 
Ministry at Large, with other agencies, was to change the aspect of a 
large portion of society. It became his deliberate conviction, and one 
which he often repeated, that great cities need not be haunts of vice and 
poverty; that in this city were now intelligence, virtue, and piety enough, 
could they be brought into united action, to give a new intellectual and 
moral life to the more neglected classes of society.” 


If these great expectations of Dr. Channing have been only 
partially fulfilled, we must not forget how much has been done by 
the faithful men who have labored in this field of Christian 
charity. Gray, Barnard, Waterston, Winkley, Sargent, Bigelow 
and others—gifted and devoted men—have carried on the 
work which Tuckerman began; and if not with a more com- 
plete success, we must remember how entirely the whole problem 
has been changed and complicated by the deluge of poor people 
which has been poured in upon us from abroad, while a different 
faith has greatly increased the difficulty of reaching them by any 
Protestant ministry. 

But we must add a few extracts from Mr. Barnard’s address, 
which he has kindly placed at our disposal :— 


“Dr. Channing,” he says, “dwells largely and lovingly upon his 
friend’s daily, personal contact with the poor at their own homes. It was 
here that I knew, admired, loved him, first and most. After a single 
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‘labor of love’ given, at Mr. Frederic T. Gray’s request, one Sunday 
evening, April, 1882, in our good man’s plain chapel, Friend Street,— 
‘Mother of poor men’s churches,’ as Greenwood loved to call it,—after a 
single unwritten, extempore service and sermon before the first real con- 
gregation which it was my fortune to find at last, wearied with ‘ candidat- 
ing,’ I hurried to introduce myself to Dr. Tuckerman, and tender my 
permanent assistance in his pulpit, which he had left never to enter 
again. I knew him well ever since, some months before, he caught my 
eye, in a neighboring pew, marking with hand and heart his admiration 
of Channing’s preaching in the pulpit. I asked my mother, as we rose to 
leave, his name: she said, ‘Tuckerman.’ Nor could I ever forget him — 
erect, expressive, emphatic in face and feature and bearing—as he 
looked. But he knew me not, and wisely urged my waiting. ‘ Wait! 
cried I; why wait? I preached to your people last night; never to any 
others do I mean to preach.’ ‘ Well, then,’ added he, yielding to my 
urgency, ‘visit the poor with me this morning before you decide.’ I 
assented at once; and we were soon together on our rounds, his six years 
already, and mine as, under God, they were to be to the end. The hours 
hastened by. My eyes, my heart, wondered and were glad with what 
filled Channing’s ears and heart with delight as Tuckerman rehearsed it 
to him. 

“Tt was all new, all amazing, all God-like and divine to my soul. Nor 
shall I cease to cherish it with the deepest emotion forever. Life stood 
before me, — instructive, impressive, impelling, beyond all imagination. 
Possibly my monitor selected his best cases for my first lesson. Cer- 
tainly all our subsequent intercourse introduced me to others exactly like 
them, and to such only. 

“Familiar with Boston, my birthplace also, for twenty-four years, 
this guide led me to lanes and alleys as unknown before as ‘the highways 
and hedges,’ whence one greater than he bade his followers gather ‘The 
maimed, the lame, the blind, to the feast,’ or fail of a blessing. 

“ Another miracle of love it was to watch our good physician’s tender- 
ness, courtesy, dignity, loving-kindness, and saving grace for all the 
fellow-sufferers and fellow-sinners whom he sought. You saw in him 
‘the good shepherd’ returning to the world with help and healing in his 
breast, consoling the comfortless, uplifting the downcast, recalling the 
wanderers and prodigals to our waiting Father’s arms, succoring and 
saving to the uttermost the lost sheep of the fold immortal, and the 
perishing ones of the family divine and eternal. His was no ‘wild enthu- 
siasm.’ It was pregnant with celestial faith and fervor, to be sure, but 
all aglow with beams of benignity borrowed of God’s great enthusiast of 


humanity, sent to man’s relief and redemption eighteen hundred years 
before.” 





ra 
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ETERNAL REGRET FOR SIN. 


An article in the present issue of this Review states with great 
solemnity and force the permanent results of conduct in character 
and condition. We agree with the writer that, so far as we can 
reason, all unfaithfulness and wrong-doing are an everlasting loss. 
But when he goes on to declare that the man who has repented 
and forsaken his sin will be forever shadowed by it, and will 
probably be visited by keen regrets for his wrong-doing forever, 
we are not so sure. There is constant peril in arguing from 
material analogies to the things of the spirit. We were forcibly 
reminded of this, when Mr. Cook affirmed, with our contributor, 
that there would be eternal regret for sin, a regret which good 
men and God himself would forever share; and enforced his 
dictum with the illustration of the darkness that forever rests on 
that side of a planet which is turned from the sun. We felt an 
inward protest at this comparison; and our reluctant fancy went 
in search of some fitter astronomic symbol, till it recalled the 
diagram of an eclipse, with the cone of shadow tapering far away 
from the darkened side of the planet into space, until at length it 
comes to a point in the distance and disappears. Beyond that 
point, no spot of darkness blots the radiance that fills the celestial 
spaces. Because the sun is vaster than the planet, its brightness 
surrounds the shadow and subdues it as it flies. That suggests 
the old trust, “I will answer thee, that God is greater than man.” 
So the repentant and renewed soul, travelling on in its immortal 
course in the darkness of whatever sin, must find the shadow con- 
stantly dwindling, in the long perspective where the past of self 
becomes less and less, and the light of God’s love more and more, 

3 till every stain and slightest film of evil memory is lost to sight 
in the “fulness of Him that filleth all in all.” 

The fact of that sin remains, you say, and the sadness of the 
fact? Yes; but you do not stay there in the sin with its sadness, 
but are pressing on in the new life of righteousness and its 
redeeming gladness; your course brightened all around and 
through with the increasing illumination that God sends down on 
all holy purpose and loving service of his will. And in the ful- 
ness of that loyalty and faith going on to possess and flood the 
new life, why must it not at length become impossible for a finite 
soul to have any room for regret to travel back to that forsaken 
and over-lived experience of evil, whose results of sorrow in other 
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lives God’s over-rule of blessing may have long since changed to 
brightness ? 

But God can look back and see you as you were, with eternal 

disapproval and regret for the wrong you did, forever? Yes, 
again; but if God can grieve like a human father for your mis- 
doing, much more like a human father must he rejoice as he sees 
you as you are; and all regret be lost in the joy there is in 
heaven over the sinner that has repented, and the Prodigal come 
back to the Father’s house in renewed loyalty, and with a deeper 
sense than ever of the greatness of its privilege and the freeness 
of its love. 

Perhaps the analogy with which we set out may have carried 
_us too far among the hidden things that must await the issues of 
eternity for full revealing; but it seems to us at least as pertinent 
to the theme as that against which we have protested, and the 
lessons we have drawn much more accordant with the teachings 
of Christianity, and the witness of religious experience. They 
have at least some comfort for just the class who are in sorest 
need of cheer and inspiration, those who find the burden of past 


unworthiness heavy, and the Christian life a battle continually 
renewed. 


BIBLICAL BUDDHISM. 


The discussion of the most serious theme has at times its 
amusing aspects; and we have found even the recent learned and 
solemn discussions of the severe topic of everlasting punishment 
not without some features that irresistibly provoke comic sugges- 
tions. With the most kindly desire to sympathize with the dis- 
tress of those good people who are sure that the increasing scepti- 
cism as to the absolute endlessness of future woe is not “ working 
well”; and with the most serious convictions as to the results of 
wrong-doing, both present and to come, there is yet something in 
the anxiety to save the traditional doctrine, and in the style of 
argument employed to sustain it, so incongruous with its terrific 
importance, if true, and with its awful import, as to give an air of 
grotesqueness at times to even the most elaborate discussion of 
it. Especially in the exegetical lines of argument have we felt 
this incongruity. To suppose that God has made the saving 
knowledge of the tremendous issues of eternity to be dependent 
on the doubtful meaning of a Greek word, or on correct inferences 
from the varying images of Oriental speech, and the discrepant 
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conceptions employed in the New Testament to portray the woe 
and loss of sin, is an absurdity so enormous as to be seriously 
regarded only by those who inherit the traditions of generations 
of Scripture-torturing system-builders. Minute and painstaking 
criticism of the text of the New Testament is worthy of all 
respect when it is engaged in to ascertain the precise thought, or 
shade of thought, that was in the mind of the writers, or to throw 
additional light on truths that are in their main features already 
clear; but when relied on to make out some difficult and doubt- 
ful view of a great practical truth, or to buttress a decaying doc- 
trine, it becomes singularly and often ludicrously ineffective. 

We shall be told that the force of the above observation lies in 


its application; and freely admit that it has its illustration in 
both sides of the discussion to which we have referred; but our 


sympathies are naturally with those who are using the resources 
of critical and exegetical learning to liberate the mind of ortho- 
doxy from what we regard as a lingering incubus, born of super- 
stitious terror and a baseless interpretation of the Scriptures. 
We are aware that even these press the meanings of texts and 
the inferences from minute critical advantages very far some- 
times; but there is something in the special pleading of their 
opponents, and the ingenuity with which they stretch the phrases 
of the Gospels, the metaphors of parable, the quite antagonistic 
conceptions of the end of sin, the death of death, and the restitu- 
tion of all things, in the Epistles of St. Paul, on the old frame of 
the Augustinian dogma, and where they lack piece out with 
inference, and the exigent logic of a compelled harmony, — there 
is something in all this of ghastly ingenuity and solemn fatuity 
which would be ludicrous if it were not so lamentable. 

We set out to indicate how a single line of this scriptural argu- 
ment might be used with somewhat unexpected results in regard 
to the corresponding theme of the heavenly state. Prof. Tyler in 
the New Englander has poured contempt upon the Annihilation- 
ists for their literalness and lack of scholarly discernment, while 
himself seeking to explain Paul’s statement of the final overthrow 
of all evil, and his use of such terms as “death, destruction,” etc., 
in accord with the literalized figures of punishment,—the fire of 
Gehenna, the outer darkness, and the like,— which seem to him 
to indicate the everlasting duration of sin and penalty. Dr. 
Whiton, in the May number of the same Review, has an easy 


victory over him in regard to this point, as he had before in the 
13 
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much more fair and conclusive way in which he dealt with the 
meaning of the Greek words ‘Adv and ’Adéwod; and points out 
clearly (to our thinking) that the only possible alternative as to 
Paul’s meaning is between the annihilation of the wicked and 
their ultimate restoration, with the balance strongly on the side 
of eternal hope. 

Prof. Tyler’s discussion of this topic suggests to us, that a 
Buddhist who should read it, or that exaggerated disciple of 
Harriet Martineau who declared that he found immortality a 
“horrible conception,” might use the same line of argument, and 
almost its very terms, to establish the doctrine of Nirvana. We 
can imagine this scriptural Buddhist, after setting forth the 
glories of his dogma, and the relief that its acceptance would 
afford to the weary mind and the strained life of Christendom, to 
go on to make further points after this wise: — 

“But though our reasoning thus far be deemed doubtful and 
inconclusive, there remains one argument that cannot easily be 
answered, and which, it would seem, must be accepted by Ortho- 
dox Christendom as decisive, viz.: that the opposite term, Death, 
is used so constantly in this tropical sense, not as denoting extinc- 
tion of being, nor even rhetorically to designate that which tends 
to such destruction; but—as Orthodox scholars have been gen- 
erally agreed —synonymously with endless punishment, the con- 
tinued existence of the evil throughout a suffering but unre- 
pentant and wicked immortality. As the term, death, therefore 
confessedly —save by an insignificant and “unscholarly” frag- 
ment of all exegetical writers, whose orthodoxy is under sus- 
picion, or worse — means in the New Testament everlasting suf- 
fering existence, the worst conceivable state of conscious being, 
so it seems certain that the strictly correlative phrase, eternal 
life, must in the same use denote the best conceivable state, the 
dreamless Nirvana, which cannot be distinguished, save in lofty 
philosophic conception, from utter extinction of being. 

“There may be some who will prefer to rest in the lower concep- 
tion of everlasting life as a state of happy activity and beatific 
conscious existence, as there are some also to insist that the oppo- 
site doctrine of eternal death is not to be pressed to the extreme 
significance of denoting unending sin and woe. But the literal- 
ists who believe in this lower heaven of blissful existence are usual- 
ly warped by their preconceptions, or they are those who do not 
dare to hope for themselves, or the race, the higher heaven of 
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Nirvana, being bound by the narrower and more materialistic 
interpretation of the language of Scripture, and taking counsel of 
their fears as the Annihilationists have taken counsel of their 
hopes. 

“But, as Prof. Tyler in the New Englander says, the doctrine 
of annihilation ‘has found little favor among scholars and think- 
ers in this country’; and we are convinced that a more complete 
biblical scholarship will give little tolerance to a like half-way 
exegesis of eternal life as a conscious heaven. Prof. Tyler deci- 
sively says that ‘men who can seriously argue that such terms as 
death and destruction are always to be taken in the literal and 
material sense [and, by parity of reasoning, life, and salvation] 
...are beyond the reach of argument.’ At all events, the terms 
‘life’ and ‘death’ are used in precise antithesis with each other, 
and the argument is equally inconclusive for the literal use of 
each. If the phrase ‘eternal death’ means unending continuance 
of unhappy and malignantly sinful existence, why should not the 
antagonistic phrase ‘ eternal life” mean the dying of this troubled 
being into the blessedness of dreamless and eternal sleep?” 

We do not know what reply our Orthodox friends would 
make to the arguments of our American Buddhist whose probable 
course we have here briefly outlined; but it seems to us that 
some such “exquisite fooling” unconsciously underlies much of 
the balancing of doubtful texts, and forcing of inferences from 
from uncertain exegesis, that characterizes the champions of 
everlasting punishment, in their urgent efforts to rehabilitate a 
dogma which is becoming fast discredited by the intelligence and 
the conscience of this age. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


“THE RELIGIOUS FEELING.” 


This book, by Newman Smyth, called a Study for Faith, is not 
so much an argument for the real existence of spiritual truth, as a 
clear and convincing assertion of its existence. Yet it is not in 
the least dogmatic, and at the same time it is not wanting in 
logic. But the logic seems to come in the form of picturesque 
antithesis. Many fine sayings or declarations we might cut from 
the book, and they would have an instrinsic value. They are val- 
uable not merely because they indicate that the writer has been 
over a wide range of philosophic culture, but more especially be- 
cause they show a delicate and yet sure spiritual perception, 
clothed in words aptly and felicitously chosen, to express power- 
fully the writer’s thought. 

For instance, in speaking of the danger to the life of religion 
itself rather than to theology, he says, “To the main religious 
question of our time the Church may best go forth in light march- 
ing order. The believer may yield without controversy some 
once hotly-contested points as now unessential. He should seize 
with his eye, and devote his energies to the few great strategic 
points of the Christian doctrine. On the other hand, unbelief 
cannot win the day by storming abandoned lines, and showering 
its shafts of ridicule on beliefs no longer held; ... it must wage 
a better than Philistine warfare; mere raids upon exposed be- 
liefs, the plunder now and then of an article of faith, will not 
prove sufficient to dispossess the human heart of its birthright, . . . 
the land still flowing with milk and honey.” The writer goes on 
to say, that the main question of our time is the reality of our 
spiritual perceptions, the existence, the knowledge of God. “We 
must pursue the religious feeling through its various transfor- 
mations. It may vary in the same individual; it changes with 
health; often runs low in sickness; is suspended in sleep; is capa- ~ 
ble of sudden increase of intensity, and every nerve may thrill 
with it. If we would persuade then this sensitive witness to re- 
veal its secret and discover what is really in it, we must not be 
content to take it in its worst hours; but we must catch it and 
study it as we do any other feeling, as we do magnetism, not 
merely at its lowest, in its unexcited conditions, but also at its 
height, in its brightest glow.” 
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In speaking of Darwin’s theories in regard to the origin and 
development of the moral element, he alludes to the fact which 
Pasteur has shown, and Tyndall confirmed by his experiments, — 
that if all germs of life are carefully excluded, matter never of 
itself produces life, and would remain inorganic matter forever. 
But, as Prof. Tyndall says, the great source of the error of those 
who have imagined themselves possessed of proof of spontaneous 
generation is, that they have worked in an atmosphere charged 
with the germs of those organisms. So, says our author, Mr. 
Smyth, very brightly, “The Darwinians who have satisfied them- 
selves with their proofs of the spontaneous generation of con- 
science, have been working all the time in at atmosphere charged 
with moral influence.” He goes on, “One instance of a con- 
science alive to right and wrong formed out of non-moral matter, 
one instance of a real moral judgment coming to lift us out of 
purely animal instincts, would be worth more to Mr. Darwin than 
many pages of analogies.” 


We hardly ought to say, it seems to us, that Mr. Darwin be- 


lieves that right and wrong are formed directly out of non-moral 
matter. He supposes, we must remember, ages of development 
and civilization before these moral faculties can grow out of 
plant and animal life as instincts, and be afterwards inher- 
ited and enlarged in the higher races. We are no admirer, how- 
ever, of Mr. Darwin’s theory, which our author gracefully says, 
“circles still in the air, without a solitary fact on which to alight, 
and to stay undisturbed.” 

In some passages in regard to the measures of spiritual realities 
pressing close upon our lives, Mr. Smyth speaks of the old argu- 
ment that we cannot know God if he is infinite. But “limita- 
tions,” he says, “do not invalidate the reality of a subject, whether 
it be Light, or the Father of Lights. A single ray let in through 
a dark chamber is enough to teach the nature of light. The eye 
need not take in the whole universe to prove truly what Light is 
in its nature, and everywhere. We are vibrating between two 
worlds, the seen and the unseen; we are in two kingdoms at the 
same time.” And then he quotes Mr. ‘Tyndall’s remark that “the 
sky is not merely above us, but we are also in the sky,” rounding it 
out with his own usual fine antithesis, “that the kingdom of heaven 
is not merely above us, but we are in it, and swayed by its influ- 
ences, at the same time that we walk the earth and feel its gravi- 
tation.” In some earnest passages upon spiritual relations and 
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the magnetic effect of one mind upon another, he conceives of the 
“felt magnetism of the Unseen Presence over the human heart, 
a direct impression of his Being upon ours; the feeling of immor- 
tal being in us, a kinship with the Eternal.” He speaks some 
true words about the great differences in the natural power to 
bring out in thought what comes to us through the religious 
sense. “Some men,” he says, “are by nature dogmatists. Feel- 
ings crystallize in them at once into clear-cut ideas. They can 
hold no opinions long in solution. They can hardly wait for their 
faiths slowly to settle themselves. Others are by nature mys- 
teries, feeling more than they can express. The one class are the 
system-builders; their service is to build the creeds of the 
Church, faith’s dwelling-places, which, however, every genera- 
tion may need to build over again as it needs to remodel its 
houses. The others are faith’s prophets, the men who have 
visions unutterable, the men who write faith’s Scriptures.” 

Nothing that the author has said comes home to us personally 
with more truth than the fact that “the vividness and certainty 
of faith is directly related to the purity and earnestness of the 
whole life. A single impatient thought, one angry feeling, may 
jostle and throw, as it were, out of focus the powers of spiritual 
perception. ... Absorbent exercise in other pursuits may also 
leave the mind empty of religious convictions.” . . . “Our souls,” 
he says, “have fearful power of moral suicide. But no number 
of cases of partial or complete religious paralysis can prove that 
man is by nature a religious imbecile. One liying man would be 
enough to prove that life is a possibility, a whole cemetery of 
dead bones to the contrary. Jesus Christ is enough to prove that 
man can live by the word of God, though the whole world lies 
dead in sin.” 

We have given but a faint idea of the attractions of this little 
book; but have quoted enough perhaps to tempt the reader to 
examine for himself. 


MR. FAWCETT’S POEMS. 


We have one criticism to make upon this book at the outset,— 
that the author has given us more than he ought to have afforded 
in one volume. It would have been better policy, we think, for 
him to have kept half of these poems for another book in the 
future. 


The type is rather fine; there is a great deal on a page, and we 
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feel as we do ina gallery of Tenier’s, and other choice Dutch 
artists, where the exquisite little pictures cover thickly the walls, 
and we wish we had only ten, instead of a hundred, to look at. 

We were first attracted to Mr. Fawcett’s poetry by some verses 
which we saw in magazines on various quaint, simple, or perhaps 
homely objects in Nature. We were struck by their originality, 
grace, and finish. We still think he excels in this kind of poetry,— 
these pithy, condensed little fancies, with so much odd and yet 
true meaning, wrought into a line. There are poems of passion 
here, but they do not seem to come so fully out of the poet’s 
nature as the former. Women are accused of wailing a good 
deal about love in their verses, and making it a fatal thing; but 
we think our young men poets are quite as guilty; and yet love, 
with average human beings, is the sweetest and healthiest thing 
in the world, and beautiful material to make poetry of if it is 
sought in the right spots, which lie all around us. 

The little piece called “ Bacarolle” is a specimen of very unique 
and clever versification; but we like better such a poem as 
“Heat Lightning,” “ Fire-Flies,” “To an Oriole,” which last we 
remember before. What could be more exquisite than the poem, 
“Violets in Winter”? Sometimes the poet seems almost too afflu- 
ent; but these violets are just sweet enough. Yet he never satiates 
us, although we may sometimes be weary of so much beauty, and 
close our eyes and drowse, as we might before a noon landscape. 
How chaste in its perfection is the poem “To the Evening Star”! 
We cannot help thinking that Mr. Fawcett has more masterly 
control of poetic speech than almost any of our young poets. 
People may differ in their opinion of the scope of his poetry; but 
we believe we could pick out at random more perfect lines, 
expressing a delicate thought with the happiest combination of 
sounds, than are to be found in any young singer. His thought 
is not, however, sacrificed to the luxury of words until all its 
robustness is exhaled from it. It burns and melts us before we 
have time to see how surprisingly well it is interwoven with 
beautiful sound. He is not purely materialistic nor sensuous like a 
modern school of poets. Although he does not talk much about 
religion, he feels the spiritual in all Nature; his verses throb and 
palpitate with it, and he tells us secrets of the universe which we 
had half-divined, but never heard interpreted before in such rare 
speech. 
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THE NON-CONFORMISTS IN ENGLAND. 


A large body of non-conformist ministers in London and its 
neighborhood have taken a manly stand in regard to the move- 
ments for war, and addressed a paper to Mr. Gladstone, express- 
ing their strong disapproval of the attitude of England, and their 
confidence in him. 

Mr. Gladstone addressed them cordially at their meeting, and 
said some pretty stirring words in regard to the false doctrine 
that they had no right to protest. He said that at all times in 
their history when great controversies had arisen with foreign 
powers, the best Englishmen, the noblest Englishmen, had never 
been abashed into an ignominious silence by being told that we 
ought to present a united front to the world; but they had felt 
that the claims of right and wrong were the highest claims. It 
was thus that Mr. Burke acted at the period’ of the American 
war, and Mr. Fox at the time of the Revolutionary war. His 
party had protested against throwing the Bulgarians into the 
arms of Russia, at the first; and now their opponents were crying 
out because the Bulgarians were there. It was no doing of theirs, 
nor of the Bulgarians. They wanted the support of England 
against Turkey, and could not get it. No choice was left them ; 
they must go to Russia. He called the government “a school of 
Russian politicians,” although it was now crying out against 
Russia. He congratulated the gentlemen as ministers of peace, 
and on all the part they had played at this crisis, and said there 
would be no finer page in the history of non-conformity than 
during the last three years. 

This occasion reminds us of a letter which we have received 
from our English correspondent, who always has something inter- 
esting to say about our Congregational brethren. We give it 
here : — 


I am glad you take so much notice of the movements of the Congrega- 
tionalists in England. They too, like all the rest of us just now, are 
going through some great changes of religious opinion and tone of 
thought. But they are doing better than some of us,—they are going 
through their struggles grandly, uprightly, in a wholesome and healthy 
spirit; and it does us all good to watch them. They are taking the posi- 
tion that the Quakers held here a century ago; that is, they are raising 
their voice against moral evils in the government and the nation, and 
they are putting themselves in the foreground in several of the reforma- 
tions and educational movements of the day. The address that Henry 
Richard, M. P. for Merthyr, gave last year at the autumn meeting of the 
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Congregation Union held at Leicester, has been reprinted as a pamphlet, 
and spread about widely. It well deserves the attention given to it. We 
have had no such utterances made here of late. Here is a political 
address and no sermon, spoken by a Member of Parliament, not a 
preacher; yet with a master’s hand it takes up Christianity, and begin- 
ning with the abuses of last century,—the slave-trade, and then our 
treatment of the Aboriginal races, it comes down to war, to the desire for 
war ever rising up again among us, and shows that these things are all 
utterly contrary to the teachings of Christianity. 

In doctrinal matters several of the Congregationalist churches seem to 
us to be exactly in the position of the Boston churches just before the 
opening of the Unitarian controversy in that city; that is to say, the 
ministers are quietly preaching anti-Trinitarian opinions with the appro- 
val of their congregations. Every now and then they get pulled upa 
little, and then preach a few Orthodox sermons. Their brother ministers 
are afraid to blame them, for fear of a division of the body into two 
parties. A good deal of silent blame is given them; a good deal of sup- 
pressed approval is timidly shown. We only need something like the 
Panoplist Review over again, to cause a like blaze here, and to make them, 
as in Boston in those days, adopt the name of Unitarian Congrega- 
tional. They are setting us an example in being more devotional than 
we are in their services of public worship; and this in a quiet, manly 
spirit, without falling into the errors of the Low Church and Evangelical 
Dissenters, who are bringing prayer into disrespect by their doctrine of 
an immediate and visible answer. I sincerely hope we may be able to 
learn from the Congregationalists in this respect, for we sadly need some 
amendment just now; and one of our ministers said at a late meeting, 
addressing his hearers in allusion to their liturgies and anthems: “You 
listen to hymns that you do not agree with, and you repeat prayers that 
you do not pray.” 

While I grumble in this way, I am not out of heart. We Unitarians, 
and many others beside ourselves, are passing through a time of the over- 
turning of everything that we were brought up to believe was fixed and 
established in religion. It is not simply historical narratives and doc- 
trinal opinions that are being questioned and doubted; but the boldness 
of men’s inquiry nowadays goes into the very grounds of faith and trust, 
and would test and analyze all that we hold sacred. Language that till 
lately was only used by the Secularists on Clerkenwell Green is now to 
be heard in respectable society, and often gives us great pain. But it is 
no doubt right that everything is to be thus thoroughly inquired into; 
and although it is roughly done, I rejoice to have been allowed to live 
into an age of so much stir of religious thought. The new opinions flung 
and hurled about are but slap-dash and undigested. All that is valuable 
in the Bible and in religion will stand its ground against such artillery ; 
the chaff only will be blown away. And the best signs of our times are 


that there is no levity in all this scepticism. In our lifetime we never 
14 
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knew a time in which there was so much religious earnestness in all 
sects and in all ranks of society, although it is of this strange and unpre- 
cedented sort. Let us then sacrifice our own prejudices, and look hope- 
fully and thankfully on what is going on. We may live to see religion 
and the Bible set up on a firmer, steadier basis than ever before in old 
days when the young people accepted them traditionally and on authority. 

It is very refreshing to find that religion is being taken up by our 
laity, and by our women, too, in an independent way. Only yesterday, I 
was told an incident that was quite new to me, and which you will prob- 
ably see inserted in the Christian Life next week. A lady at Dublin in 
Ireland, in distress at there being no evening service at the Unitarian 
chapels in that city, has opened a school-room, in which she and her lady 
friends teach a Sunday-school, and in the evening conduct public worship 
for the parents of the children and others. The ladies read a sermon to 
the congregation themselves, and in this way gather together above thirty 


persons every Sunday evening. E. 8. 


PREACHING. 


We have found a little poem cut from the Scotsman, about 
long sermons, which is so good that we are tempted to insert it 
here at this time of anniversaries, when our ministers are coming 
up to the Mecca of their faith to get inspiration and form new 
resolutions for the future, thinking they may profit by the old 
Scotchman’s advice. 

A CONFESSION. 
At kirk I wonder whiles awee 
If others are as bad as me, 
And, mindless o’ the place and day, 
Hae thoughts that wander far astray. 
At first the sermon, fairly plan’d, 
Hauds my attention in command; 
I read the text, and note wi’ care 
The heads and subdivisions rare, 
A’ clearly by the priest defined, 
For logic rules his thoughtfu’ mind. 
But further on, sometimes, I own, 
I find attention fairly flown ; 
And ere the first half-hour’s gone by 
For me his logic’s a’ run dry ; 
And thence, until the sermon stop, 
I gener’ly redd up my shop. 
The teemin’ shelves o’ stock that’s new 
A’ ane by ane rise into view; 
And weel pleased wi’ my choice selection, 
I frame a bill t’invite inspection ; 


—_— 
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But while’s I sigh, plain truth to tell, r 
O’er goods sae auld, they winna sell, 
And debts that I have soon to pay, 
The difficulties in the way, 

And debtors due me — all I find 
Come creeping somehow into mind. 
At times down memory’s paths I gaze, 
On scenes and pranks o’ youthfu’ days. 
Enraptured I behold again 

The primrose braes, the broomy glen, 
The boyish sports on village green, 
The burn I fished in wi’ a preen, 

The gleaming orchards which, I fear, 
Paid me forced tribute mony a year; 
And round my mother’s brightened hearth 
I join ance mair the scenes o’ mirth. 
But truth demands a full confession, 
Sae I maun add (it’s nae digression) 
That when my shop or auld lang syne 
Fail to absorb a’ thoughts o’ mine, 

I sometimes dreary minutes pass 

By counting every pane o’ glass, 

And multiplying diverse nails 

By a’ the pulpit steps and rails; 

Or wondering, like mony a sinner, 
What kind o’ stuff I’ll get for dinner. 
Thus, somewhat to my ain disgrace, 

I dream, forgetfu’ o’ the place. 

The truth I tell puts me to shame; 
But am I just mysel’ to blame? 
Though bad eneuch, I answer no — 
For often do I listen so 

To sermons lang, and dry, and bare, 
My very heart grows weary-sair. 


Might ministers no therefore try 

To preach short sermons pithily ? 

For when they last for near an hour 
They’re apt to clog the mind wi’ stour. 
Then let them be but half the length, 
Infused wi’ thoughts o’ double strength, 
And folk would listen to the end 

The salient points to comprehend. 

To me sic sermons bliss would bring, 
And keep my mind frae wandering. 


M. P. Le 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Eternal Hope. Five Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey, 
November and December [October and November], 1877. By 
the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of West- 
minster, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, ete. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. pp. lvili., 225. 1878. 


Even though the psychological theory of “unconscious mental 
modifications” and the physiological theory of “ unconscious cere- 
bration” should both fail of getting themselves recognized as 
expressions of natural law, it would nevertheless remain true 
that the rate of development, both of the individual mind and of 
the intelligence of the race, is not to be measured simply by the 
progress of clear and well-defined thought. While to the super- 
ficial observer the ship is urged on only by wind and steam, the 
sailor knows that the strong though unobserved currents of the 
sea may be even more surely and steadily determining the course 
and progress of the vessel. Thus the Christian world, borne on 
the silent current of meditation concerning things human and 
divine, has at length suddenly found itself in a port towards 
which it knew not that it was tending. The “orthodox” branches 
of the Christian Church are now surprised to find how many of 
their most trusted leaders are worshipping God “after the way 
which they call heresy.” 

Among the earlier and more important of the many recent 
utterances of press and pulpit concerning the nature and duration 
of the punishment of sinners are the five sermons of Canon 
Farrar now given to the general public under the above title. 
Having determined upon the publication of these discourses only 
because their teaching had been misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented, their author has deemed it wise to more fully explain his 
position in an elaborate preface and a few extended critical 
notes. ’ 

The general position of Canon Farrar is that of one whose 
whole nature rebels against the popular doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment for all who die impenitent. This doom he would reserve 
for eternal sinners, if such, contrary to his hope and expectation, 
there should chance to be. He does not consider this life man’s 
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only state of probation, but maintains that God’s love will always 
be ready to welcome the repentant sinner. While rejecting the 
form of the Catholic doctrine of “purgatory,” he yet recognizes 
its essential reasonableness as well as its foundation in the teach- 
ings of Scripture and the traditions of the early Church. 

The first discourse tries to tell us “What Heaven is”: “So far 
as Heaven is a place at all, its fundamental conception is that it 
is a place where sin is not... . Oh, to be honest, true, noble, sincere, 
genuine, pure, holy, to the heart’s inmost core,—is not that 
Heaven?...Is it not a state rather than a place? Is it not a 
temper rather than a habitation? Is it not to be something rather 
than to go somewhere? ... Whatever else it be or mean, Heaven 
means holiness; ‘Heaven means principle’; Heaven means to be 
one with God.” 

In the second sermon, the question “Is life worth living?” is 
answered affirmatively for those who have faith in God and 
immortality, but negatively for others. 

“Hell: What it is not”—the third sermon of the series — 
contains language the like of which we do not often hear from an 
“orthodox” pulpit. If the shades of the departed worthies 
whose ashes are entombed in the old Abbey were hovering 
around the sacred spot when, almost in their very midst, the 
preacher uttered these impassioned words, how must they have 
contrasted this new teaching with the old doctrine which, to 
many of them, made their mortal lives so sad! What times have 
we fallen upon when the “Canon of Westminster, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen,” can say of the popular representations 
of the misery of such as die in their sins: “I repudiate these 
crude and glaring travesties of the awful and holy will of God; I 
arraign them as ignorantly merciless; I impeach them as a false- 
hood against Christ’s universal and absolute redemption; I de- 
nounce them as a blasphemy against God’s exceeding and eternal 
love!” If any are inclined to appeal from the spirit of reason to 
the letter of the Scripture, the ‘preacher declares that, with any 
fair interpretation, “nine-tenths of the phrases on which these 
views are built fall utterly to the ground. But even were this 
otherwise, yet, once more, in the name of Christian light and 
Christian liberty; once more in the name of Christ’s promised 
Spirit; once more in the name of the broadened dawn, and the 
day-star which has arisen in our hearts,—I protest at once and 
finally against this ignorant tyranny of isolated texts which has 
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ever been the curse of Christian truth, the glory of narrow intel- 
lects, and the cause of the worst errors of the worst days of the 
corrupted Church. Tyranny has engraved texts upon her sword; 
oppression has carved texts upon her fetters; cruelty has tied 
texts around her faggots; ignorance has set knowledge at defiance 
with texts woven on her flag.” And there is more in the same 
vein which we should like to quote, did space permit. 

It might, at first sight, seem to be a sort of anti-climax to dis- 
cuss the question which stands at the head of the fourth discourse 
—“Are there few that be saved?”—after having so stoutly 
maintained the probable ultimate salvation of most, if not all, of 
the human race; and, in fact, this discourse is hardly more than a 
development and amplification of points lightly touched upon in 
the preceding one. 

The burden of the last discourse — on “Consequences of Sin,” 
—is that retribution is inevitable, impartial, according to law, 
and not arbitrary, now assuming the form of physical torture, and 
now of mental anguish. The picture, though slightly sketched, is 
a vivid one; and no candid mind, after gazing upon it, can declare 
that the artist does not believe in the most real of all hells. 

Of the additional matter contained in this volume, the most 
valuable portions are the “Sketch of Eschatological Opinions in 
the Church,” and the essays upon several New Testament words 
and phrases which, to those who read only the common English 


version, appear to favor the views against which the author is 
contending. Cc. 


Cambridge Sermons. By the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1875. 


The author of these sermons is an English clergyman of the 
Established Church, of learning and capacity, the head-master of 
a large public school, and therefore likely to have influence on 
the rising generation. Like many others, he has discovered that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of 
in old theologies. There are in the English Church Establish- 
ment just now many men in the same mental attitude. They are 
listening to two voices ; one within the Church crying out, “ Wan- 
derer, beware! Come back; go not away so far!” The other 
voice, in limitless space, exclaiming, “ Wanderer, come forth! be 
bold, and fear not!” What with the movement in both direc- 
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tions, — the listening to both voices, the flying away from central 
restraint, and the falling back upon it with submission and fear; 
the passiveness which accepts old creeds and traditional forms of 
opinion, and the active rationalism which insists on thinking for 
itself, —the Church of England is in a very disturbed condition. 
The Pope, like a spider, aided by a host of watchful Scarabei 
within his church, has caught and entangled in the Catholic web 
not a few of the Orthodox flies that were wandering in the direc- 
tion of Rome, and through the unconscious medium of the ritual- 
ists will probably catch many more; while the German rational- 
ists might, if they chose, draw in many that are fluttering in their 
direction. Our own sympathies are with the boundless and the 
free; but we do not predict a rapid and early success for the lib- 
eral cause, though ultimately we believe the victory will be on 
that side. The ecclesiastical world is likely to have a troublous 
time of it for some years to come. There will be little gains and 
little losses on both sides; a good deal of ridiculous triumph, and 
a good deal of unnecessary despair. This volume of Dr. Abbott’s 
contains six sermons,—three on “Faith and Science,” a fourth 
on “Christian Work,” the fifth on “Christian Prayer,” and the 
last, on “The Signs of the Church.” They were preached before 
the University of Cambridge; and in that now half-liberalized 
university, met, no doubt, with many approving auditors. In the 
first sermon we have a very noble plea for the study of that con- 
stant revelation of God’s will and law which comes to us through 
the medium of natural science; and we meet early with one or 
two candid, clear, and refreshing avowals: “We have no more 
right to shut our eyes to the teaching of the world than to the 
teaching of the Bible. If God inspired the authors of the Scrip- 
tures, he also created the world.” And again: “A minister of 
God has no other choice but to bid you, the disciples of the truth, 
accept truth thankfully from any source.” The. whole sermon is 
powerful in support of the idea evolved out of scientific study, 
that God’s methods are methods of law and gradual development; 
that Nature has meliorating and heightening processes, and 
slowly, but surely, eliminates evil and promotes good. As the 
text chosen is one of the Psalmist’s expressions of adoration and 
praise at the general perfections of the Supreme, it harmonizes 
with what is felt by all religious-minded scientists, and does not 
come into conflict at all with any power and demonstrated natural 
truths. A clergyman, however, who uses texts, should remember 
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that the antagonisms between Scriptural and scientific statements 
are exceedingly numerous, and that the strain to show consistency 
and agreement is, in the end, more painful and injurious than a 
candid avowal of irreconcilability. Sermon II. goes into some 
detail of recent discoveries and speeulations of science in connec- 
tion with the nebular hypothesis, the theories of evolution, of nat- 
ural selection, and survival of the fittest, and it shows that there 
is nothing in all this wonderful opening of ideas at all incompat- 
ible with a firm faith in the highest power, and with a warm 
habitual piety. Rather should the very magnitude and vastness 
of the field thus opened to our view increase the strength of our 
trust and the fervor of our adoring emotions. Here again the 
same text is chosen as for the first sermon. Sermon III. (still 
with the same text) treats of the creation of man. It admits 
that the account in Genesis cannot be correct; and yet it tells us 
(page 49) that the narrative was written by one divinely inspired 
by the Creator, to proclaim in very early times that there had 
been order and progress in creation, from the beginhing to the 
making of man. Surely it would require no special inspiration 
to enunciate the facts in terms so general and vague. Order and 
progress there certainly had been, but the writer in Genesis is not 
contented with saying so in a bald and general way; he goes into 
details and particulars, and explains, according to his view, the 
plan of the order and the succession of the progresses. To us it 
seems that if any special inspiration had been necessary to enable 
him to state only the general truths as to order and progress, the 
same inspiration would have tied him down to the generalities, 
and have restrained him from wandering into particulars about 
which he knew nothing. It is no reproach to the writer in Gene- 
sis that his guesses, conjectures, fancies, and hypotheses about the 
creation of the world and of man were all wrong; they were not 
bad speculations, considered tentatively, and taking into account 
the utter want of help from any scientific knowledge in that age. 
The old Biblical writer’s theories are entitled to respect, on ac- 
count of a certain vein of poetry running through them; but as 
for any other kind of inspiration, we see not a trace of it. Dr. 
Abbott’s own views of the creation and development of man co- 
incide, of course, with philosophy and science rather than with 
Scripture narrative. He states them with earnestness and power, 
and shows that they need not be, and are not destructive of faith, 
hope, reverence, gratitude, nor any sound religious feeling that 
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healthfully stirs in the heart of man. It is a pity, however, that 
the Doctor, with his rational opinions about the probable history 
of creation, should have used the word inspiration in connection 
with such a narrative as that of Genesis. In the fourth sermon, 
on “Christian Work,” we have some sensible remarks and earnest 
exhortation as to the need of putting forth our religion in some 
form of spiritualized personal life and beneficent activity, —a life 
and activity not modelled outwardly and with exactitude on any 
antique form or example, nor even with literal adherence to any 
antique precept, or law of duty, but with reference and adapta- 
tion to the changed circumstances of modern society. The wis- 
dom of a new experience must blend with the old love. There 
is in this sermon some earnest writing about the personal influ- 
ence of Jesus, the vitality of his righteousness as distinguished 
from his excellence in precept. We also are disposed to say that 
personalities immensely aid the force of precepts, and that no 
wisdom in its preceptive form would have much efficacy unless 
we could feel sure that the righteousness it expresses had at one 
time or other, or at many times, a local and personal habitation 
in human character. Wisdom has a power to incarnate; the 
word may become flesh. But the bodies of the wise and good 
quickly fall into the graves; not so their thoughts and feelings, 
and the secret influence of their souls. These remain, and work 
in the world of thought; but in that ethereal form they can hardly 
be called personalities. When this delicate life settles again in 
some corporeal being, and impregnates him, it becomes again a 
personality. Personalities, such as they are on earth, are always 
inadequate representations and exponents of the whole spiritual 
life which they enshrine; for a man’s ideal is always higher than 
his realized character. Personalities have for a time a limiting 
power over thought; while, on the other hand, thoughts has an 
expansive power over personalities; and it is quite possible for 
the most recent living exponent and illustrator of a heavenly 
thought to put it forth in a far nobler personality than that of the 
original utterer of the thought,—the one who first gave it to 
mankind, however noble he may have been. Of the personality 
of Jesus, authentic history furnishes us with but a meagre sketch ; 
but, judging of its immediate effects, it was doubtless beautiful 
and noble. When Dr. Abbott speaks of the promise of Jesus to 
his disciples, “ to manifest his presence in their hearts,” and seems 


to consider this as the same thing as a continued personality, he 
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is, as it seems to us, straining a figure of speech, and giving a 
supernatural air to an every-day phenomenon in the experience 
of thoughtful men. Every person with the slightest endowment 
of sensibility and imaginative power does at times involuntarily 
recall the “presence in their hearts” of the absent or the dead, 
when certain intertwined and associated ideas have been touched 
by some exciting influence. It needs no “promise” on the part 
of the dead to manifest their presence in our hearts. Whether 
they or we will it or not, they come to us now and then in an in- 
ward imaginative picture or image,—not abnormally, but in accord- 
ance with the laws that regulate the imagery arising’ from the 
association of the emotions and ideas. Dr. Abbott says that the 
carrying out of this promise of presence in their hearts was the 
cause of the unity that prevailed among the earlier disciples after 
their Master’s death; but, as we read the history of the apostles, 
they do not appear to our minds to have been at any time a very 
closely united and harmonious body. A common danger may 
at intervals have drawn them together in consultation ; but differ- 
ences in opinion and temperament soon split them asunder. 

The sermon on “Christian Prayer” seems open to the objec- 
tion that it tries to bring within the sphere of argument that 
which belongs to the emotions and feelings. Prayer is nothing 
unless it is spontaneous, impulsive, and lyrical. There are printed 
addresses to the Deity called prayers, and there are liturgies and 
public forms of prayer, — these latter not being without their use 
in inducing a wholesome soberness and solemnity of mind, and 
in helping an assembly to something like spiritual sympathy with 
one another, and to a sense of their common dependence on one 
and the same Supreme Power. Prayers of this kind may be sub- 
ject to literary rules of construction,—may be formulated and 
arranged ; but prayers that come up out of a human heart be- 
cause they must come, because the waves of emotion have reached 
the outermost edge and margin of silence and must overflow, — 
prayers like these are not likely to be affected by any arguments 
for or against the character of their contents, or by any advice 
given in a sermon. The private prayers of men individually 
must, of course, partake of the characteristics of the mind out of 
which they flow, and may vary from wild rhapsodies to sweet and 
reasonable strains. Be the emotion what it may, itis a safe and 
natural instinct to pray. It is as natural to speak of our troubles, 
trials, sorrows, joys, hopes, i.ars, longings, and aspirations to a 
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Heavenly Parent (assuming that we believe in one) as it is for 
loving children to talk unreservedly oftheir affairs to tender 
fathers and mothers in the world. To every overcharged heart, 
whether with sin and shame, with sorrow or sweetness, with an- 
guish or joy, we would say, Obey the impulse within you, and 
pray. Retire from the criticism and observation of men; enter 
thy closet and shut the door, or go into silent solitedes where you 
may be unseen and unheard, and there unbosom yourself to God 
of all that you think and feel. Out with it, wise or foolish, puerile 
or manly, hopeful or despairing, contrite confession or peaceful 
thanksgiving,—out with it all! And though what you utter to-day 
may seem to-morrow, in a higher state of thought and feeling, to 
be frivolous and unworthy, yet it was right to pray. Prayer, 
spontaneous and impulsive prayer, opens the spiracles of the soul; 
it awakens conscience, gives sensibility to the moral feelings, ac- 
celerates the coming of the blessings that we really need, and 
helps to lower the heat of the passions and all harmful desires : — 


“ Be not ashamed to pray; to pray is right; 

Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever pray, 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay; 

Pray in the darkness, if there be no light ; 

Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
When war and discord on the earth shall cease, 
Yet every prayer for universal peace 

Avails the blessed time to expedite. 

Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of Heaven, 
Though it be that thou canst not hope to see ; 

Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be; 

But if for any wish thou dar’st not pray, 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away.” 


So sang poor Hartley Coleridge; and these few lines of his are 
worth more than a hundred volumes of sermons and other dis- 
quisitions about the forms and efficacy of prayer. 

The concluding sermon on “The Signs of the Church” is a 
very candid confession of manifold mistakes, insufficiencies, and 
weaknesses in the existing Establishment, and is also suggestive 
of many useful reforms in organization, particularly that of invit- 
ing the laity to a larger share in church responsibility and church 
spiritual labor. Some of the suggestions would no doubt help to 
purify the church, to increase its usefulness, and so prolong the 
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term of its connection with the State. But all these little amend- 
ments appear to us only like temporary mendings of a fractured 
article. The church of the distant future, if there is to be one 
then, will be something, we opine, very different indeed from a 
merely new edition of the present Church of England revised 
and corrected. It will have to allow an almost boundless variety 
of opinion, and a corresponding variety of ritual and form; it 
will have to reconcile human and secular with holy and divine 
life; the instincts of the body with the wants of the soul. It 
must have currents of life, light, love, and spiritual influence so 
abundant, free, and forcible in movement and flow that they 
shall penetrate into the lowest depths of animalism, and. flush the 
moral cesspools of society. It must keep the upper millstone of 
the spirit ever turning upon the lower millstone of the instincts 
in such a way that both together shall grind a wholesome grist. 
The church of the distant future must be something different 
indeed from any form at present conceived of by any clergyman. 
It must be a house of so many mansions that only sanguine and 
imaginative men have much hope of its being built at all. 

This volume of sermons is chiefly interesting as a sign of what 
growing minds are saying, or yearning to say, on scientific and 
philosophical subjects within the limits of a church that has hith- 
erto repressed the tendency to say anything out of Orthodox 
routine. E. A. 
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